HIS  book,  published  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Wakefield  High  School, 
is  dedicated  by  them  to  the  Mer- 
chants and  Business  Men  of 
Wakefield.  They  have  eased  the 
way  for  the  youthful  editors  and  managers; 
have  given  financial  aid  to  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation and  have  taken  an  active  interest 
in  all  the  activities  of  the  school.  The 
success  which  has  crowned  our  efforts  has 
been  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  this  en- 
couragement. 
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EDITORIALS 


On  presenting  this  issue  of  "The  De- 
bater," we  extend  a  very  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year  to  all  its  readers. 


"The  Debater"  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
school  expresses  its  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
John  Sullivan  and  Roy  Wright  recently 
bereaved  in  the  loss  of  their  mothers. 


We  heartily  welcome  the  class  of  1919 
to  our  ranks.  We  hope  that  in  their  high 
school  career  they  will  always  work  for  the 
best  interests  of  their  school.  We  also 
congratulate  them  on  the  fine  showing  they 
have  made  in  contributing  to  this  number 
of  "The  Debater." 


The  students  of  the  Wakefield  High 
School  congratulate  George  Goodwin,  the 
captain  of  our  cross-country  team,  for  the 
remarkable  showing  he  has  made  this  fall. 
He  is  to  be  commended  for  having  led  his 
team  so  successfully,  and  for  capturing  the 
Interscholastic  Cross  Country  Champion- 
ship of  New  England. 


The  room  Editors  have  facilitated  to  a 
great  degree  the  process  of  correcting 
manuscripts.  The  Editors  wish  to  thank 
John  Murray,  Albert  Crabiel,  Doris  Hills- 
grove,  Cyrus  Dolbeare  and  Cora  Guarnac- 
cia,  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class;  and 
Helen  O'Brien,  Olive  Eager,  Gregory  Clines, 
Earl  Gray  and  Raymond  Boardman  of  the 
Junior  Class. 

The  members  of  the  Kosmos  Club  of 
Wakefield  have  kindly  given  to  the  English 


teachers  of  our  High  School,  tickets  ena- 
bling one  pupil  in  each  of  the  three  upper 
classes  to  attend  their  fortnightly  lectures. 
The  whole  school  is  benefited  by  reports 
given  by  the  students  attending  the  lectures. 
This  splendid  plan  has  been  adopted  this 
year;  and  the  members  of  the  Kosmos  Club 
receive  our  hearty  thanks. 


In  the  cupola  of  our  High  School  the  Paul 
Revere  bell  hangs.  This  bell  is  of  histori- 
cal importance  being  cast  in  the  Paul  Re- 
vere Bell  Foundry  near  Boston.  It  was 
purchased  from  Paul  Revere  by  the  town 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Because  of  its  in- 
trinsic value  and  historical  significance  it 
has  been  suggested  that  it  be  moved  to  a 
stone  tower  to  be  built  by  the  town.  We 
think  that  since  it  is  possible,  we  should 
honor  that  hero  of  the  Revolution  by  plac- 
ing this  bell  in  a  safer  and  more  prominent 
place  than  the  wooden  cupola  of  the  High 
School. 


There  are  few  people  this  side  of  Boston 
who  are  not  interested  in  the  proposed 
raise  of  fares  of  the  Bay  State  Car  Co. 
Many  are  reading  the  newspapers  closely 
to  follow  the  case  of  that  corporation  in  the 
State  House.  The  desired  increase  is  from 
five  to  six  cents.  It  is  proposed  at  the  same 
time  to  shorten  many  of  the  rides.  The 
question  comes  up,  "Is  that  a  reasonable 
thing  to  demand  from  the  public?"  Com- 
pare the  Bay  State  with  the  Boston  Ele- 
vated. As  a  rule  the  cars  of  the  former 
company  are  in  a  poor  condition  and 
badly  ventilated,  while  one  seldom  enters 
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a  Boston  Elevated  car  which  is  not  clean 
and  respectable.  Also,  the  service  on  the 
Bay  State  is  often  very  poor.  Does  it  not 
seem  that  this  company  should  better  these 
conditions  before  requesting  this  increase? 

Harry  F.  Ambrose  W.  H.  S.  '09  of  Stewi- 
acke,  Nova  Scotia,  has  enlisted  in  the  Ca- 
nadian army  for  "overseas"  service.  Mr. 
Ambrose,  although  a  Canadian  by  birth, 
received  most  of  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Wakefield.  He  was  very 
prmninent  in  the  High  School  activities, 
being  a  member  of  the  debating  club  and 
the  hockey  team;  and  also  a  captain  in  the 
battalion. 

We  wish  him  Godspeed. 


The  need  of  a  new  high  school  building 
is  more  and  more  apparent  each  day.  Ow- 
ing to  crowded  conditions  two  sessions  are 
necessary.  The  three  upper  classes  as- 
semble at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
are  dismissed  at  12.35  P.M.  Then  pupils 
and  teachers  are  hurried  from  their  rooms 
to  make  way  for  the  Freshmen  who  attend 
school  from  12.45  until  5  o'clock.  This 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  youngest  pupils 
in  the  school  during  the  winter  months,  to 
study  by  artificial  light ;  and  many  who  live 
in  outlying  districts  are  not  able  to  reach 
their  homes  until  long  after  dark. 

As  a  result  of  the  two  sessions  the  Fresh- 
men are  excluded  from  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  upper  classmen;  and  from  the 
school   athletics. 

If  any  pupil  were  suddenly  taken  ill  in 
school,  there  is  no  room  to  which  they 
could  be  taken.  Every  crack  and  corner 
is  used  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

We  have  no  gymnasium  and  no  library, 
two  things  which  are  today  considered 
necessary  for  a  well-equipped  high  school. 

Many  pupils  are  not  even  granted  the 
privacy  of  a  dressing  room,  being  forced  to 
hang  their  wraps  in  corridors  through  which 
classes  are  continually  passing. 

Meantime,  the  two  factions  of  Wakefield, 
those  who  oppose  and  those  who  favor  the 
erection  of  a  new  high  school  building,  see- 
saw back  and  forth  accomplishing  nothing, 
while  an  old  firetrap  of  a  building,  forty- 
six  years  old,  contains  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  five  o'clock  at  night, 
almost  five  hundred  of  the  young  people 
of  the  "BEST  TOWN." 


EX-PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  LECTURE 

ilX-PRESIDENT  William  Howard 
Taft,  on  the  evening  oi  Novem- 
ber 17,  1915,  in  the  Wakefield 
town  hall,  delivered  a  most  ex- 
cellent lecture  on  "Our  World 
Relationships." 

Mr.  Taft  pointed  out  that,  although  there 
need  be  no  immediate  alarm  about  this 
country  going  to  war,  it  is  not  impossible 
for  war  to  arise  in  our  present  state  of 
world  affairs.  Mr.  Taft,  contrary  to  a 
great  many  people's  opinions,  thinks  that 
this  country  could  render  a  good  account 
of  itself  in  case  of  war.  He  proved  con- 
clusively that  our  coast  defense  stations 
were  as  fine  and  as  well  equipped  as  any 
in  the  world,  and  said  that  the  question  of 
supplying  ammunition  to  these  stations  in 
time  of  war  would  be  an  easy  problem.  He 
did  say,  however,  that  we  should  have  a 
navy  of  greater  tonnage,  more  men  to  man 
these  ships,  and  a  standing  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  as  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  in  six  months,  a  thoroughly 
equipped  and  well-trained  army  of  five 
hundred  thousand  men. 

However,  Mr.  Taft  did  not  seem  to  think 
that  this  country  would  be  involved  in  the 
war,  but  proved  that  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent war,  was  to  keep  a  large  army  and 
navy  at  the  country's  immediate  disposal. 
After  this  war  is  over,  there  will  be  chaos, 
and  each  country  will  be  striving  for  some 
plan  to  build  anew  its  shattered  nation. 
"Here,"  Mr.  Taft  said,  "is  where  our  part 
should  be  done  if  we  can  only  keep  out  of 
the  strife." 

He  said  that  we  should  have  some 
plan  to  submit  to  the  nations  to  aid 
them  in  beginning  again.  Then,  he  said, 
after  all  was  settled,  and  the  feeling  of 
enmity  between  the  belligerent  countries 
had  ceased,  we  should  be  the  leaders  in 
forming  an  international  court  of  law.  If 
any  country  then  wished  to  go  to  war,  it 
would  have  to  appeal  to  this  international 
court  for  permission  to  take  such  steps. 
This  would  show  to  all  the  world  the  good- 
will of  the  nations,  and,  could  this  court 
be  established,  he  thought  it  highly  improb- 
able that  there  ever  could  be  a  repetition 
of  such  a  cataclysm  as  the  present  one. 

CLARENCE  WHELPLEY,  '17. 
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THE  LOST  JEWEL 

ARIE,"  said  Madame  Abbotford 
to  her  trusted  servant,  "I  have 
been  robbed.  The  police  have 
been  notified  and  detectives 
are  now  searching  for  a  dia- 
mond brooch  which  was  given  me  by  my 
mother  on  my  last  birthday.  I  valued  it 
highly,  as  its  cost  was  very  great  and  also 
as  my  mother  died  shortly  after  giving 
this  present.  I  wish  you  to  search  the 
house  and  watch  the  servants.  If  any  clue 
is  found,  report  to  me  at  once  and  say 
nothing  to  anyone.  Do  you  understand?" 
"Yes,  Madame,"  said  Marie,  and  left  the 
room. 


"That  Abbotford  jewel  case  is  the  hard- 
est we  have  ever  attempted,"  said  Detec- 
tive Jones  to  one  of  his  superiors,  after 
SIX  months. 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "but  at  last  a 
flue  has  been  found.  Three  of  our  best 
men  are  following  a  young  man  who  calls 
himself  Judson.  A  brooch  answering  ex- 
actly the  description  of  Madame  Abbot- 
ford's  has  been  seen  in  his  possession." 

"Answer  the  telephone,  Jones,"  as  the 
bell  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  rang 
sharply. 

"Hello!" 

"Hello!  This  is  Thompson  following 
Judson  on  the  Abbotford  case.  Judson 
has  given  us  the  slip,  bought  a  ticket  for 
Alaska,  and  is  probably  there  by  now. 
Tell  Wilson  we  are  leaving  by  the 
noon  train  and  will  probably  be  back  be- 
fore the  month  is  up." 


In  Alaska  Judson  had  seached  for  mines, 
staked  his  claim,  and  was  industriously 
digging  gold.  He  was  disturbed  suddenly 
one  day  by  the  appearance  of  three  men 
who  proved  to  be  detectives  searching  for 
him. 

After  a  low  consultation  with  one  of  the 
men,  Judson  entered  his  small  camp,  fol- 
lowed by  the  three  men  who  immediately 
began  questioning  him  about  the  missing 
jewel.  Judson  drew  from  around  his  neck 
a  gold  chain  on  which  hung  a  diamond 
brooch,  to  all  appearances  that  of  Madame 
Abbotford. 

Being  asked  how  it  came  into  his  posses- 
sion he  reluctantly  related  the  story  of  his 


life.  He  said  that  when  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  had  displeased  his  father  and  a 
quarrel  followed,  after  which  he  had  left 
home,  taking  with  him  this  brooch  which 
his  mother  had  given  him  as  a  parting  gift. 
"Well,"  sharply  returned  the  detective, 
who  seemed  to  be  leader,  "this  may  be 
true,  nevertheless  you  will  return  with  us 
to  New  York." 


Madame  Abbotford  was  interviewing 
the  faithful  Marie  when  the  door  bell  rang. 
After  answering  it  Marie  returned  to  tell 
Madame  two  men  wished  to  see  her. 

Entering  the  room,  Madame  Abbotford 
stopped  short  in  amazement.  "Henry!" 
she  exclaimed. 

"Marion!"  uttered  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  detective. 

"This,"  explained  Madame  Abbotford, 
"is  my  long  lost  brother  who  " 

"But,"  broke  in  the  detective,  "he  is 
under  arrest  and  was  found  with  your 
jewel  in  his  possession." 

"No,"  returned  Madame,  "my  diamond 
brooch  was  found  suspended  by  a  single 
thread  among  the  folds  of  the  portieres, 
by  one  of  my  servants  just  before  you 
rang,  and  the  jewel  he  has  must  be  the 
other  which  belonged  to  my  mother  and 
was  exactly  like  mine." 

This  explanation  gave  final  proof  of  the 
innocence  of  Henry  Judson,  whereupon 
the  dectective,  with  relief,  returned  to  his 
duties  to  follow  the  trails  of  greater  mys- 
teries. 

IRVING  SCOTT,  '17. 


IT  SNOWS 

"It  snows!"  cries  the  schoolboy.        "Hur- 
rah!" and  his  shout 
Is  ringing  through  parlor  and  hall, 
While   swift   as   the   wing   of   a   swallow, 
he's   out. 
And  his  playmates  have  answered  his 
call. 
It  makes  the  heart  warm  but  to  witness 
their  joy; 
Proud  wealth  has  no  pleasures,  I  trow. 
Like  the  rapture  that  burns  in  the  heart 
of  a  boy. 
As  he  gathers  his  treasures  of  snow. 
Then   lay   not   the   trappings   of  gold   on 
thine    heirs. 
While  health  and  the  riches  of  nature 
are  theirs. 

MARGARET  BURNS,  '16. 
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DITTY  ON  ROLLER  SKATING 

OLLER  skates  are  about  as  de- 
pendable as  a  1906  Ford.  They 
also  resemble  the  latter  in  that 
they  are  inclined  to  start  when 
least  desired  and  to  stop  when 
they  should  be  rolling  serenely  onward. 
In  one  thing  only  do  they  differ  from 
this  1906  Ford,  and  that  is  that  roller 
skates  can  be  made  to  behave  and  a  1906 
Ford, — but  this  is  a  treatise  on  roller 
skating,  not  on  Ford  cars. 

Skating  rinks  are  found  at  most  large 
beaches  like  Revere  and  Beacon  street. 
They  are  large  city  buildings,  with  plenty 
of  windows  through  which  the  spectators 
may  watch  the  fun.  The  floor  is  covered 
with  two  inches  of  nice  soft  dirt.  This 
serves  as  a  shock-absorber  for  persons 
choosing  to  use  it  as  such.  The  sides  of 
the  building  are  padded  in  places  to  keep 
you  from  killing  yourself  if  you  happen 
to  hit  the  wall.  Of  course  you  may  not 
land  where  it  is  padded,  but  that  is  your 
lookout.  A  person  who  intends  to  hit  the 
wall  when  going  forty  per  and  knows  not 
enough  to  choose  a  soft  landing  place,  is 
said  to  be  "void"  or  "null"  or  "nux  vom- 
ica"  in   the   "upper   story." 

When  your  skates  are  fastened  on  your 
feet,  stand  still  as  long  as  possible;  then 
sit  down.  After  an  hour  or  so  you  may  be 
able  to  remain  standing  rather  nonchal- 
antly for  ten  seconds.  When  you  have 
mastered  this  art,  take  a  few  short  strokes. 
I  would  not  advise  the  beginner  to  place 
himself  before  a  skater  going  fifty  miles 
and  hour  and  then  try  to  dodge  out  of  his 
way;  but  do  so  if  you  wish.  Persons  who 
do  this,  however,  usually  succeed  in  stick- 
ing their  right  elbow  in  their  left  ear,  or 
in  looking  long  and  earnestly  at  the  back 
of  their  neck. 

After  you  can  take  a  few  strokes,  try  to 
skate  around  the  rink.  There  will  invari- 
bly  be  a  few  intimate  friends  present,  but 
never  mind;  they  are  watching  the  others, 
not  you.  If,  when  you  arrive  in  plain 
sight  of  every  one,  you  start  to  fall,  above 
all  things  don't  try  to  save  yourself;  be 
cool  and  keep  your  presence  of  mind,  and, 
in  a  few  sweet  moments  of  agony,  you  will 
nestle  blissfully  in  the  soft  dry  dirt,  while 
arising  you  will  unconsciously  make  a  few 
graceful  gestures  with  your  arms  and  legs. 


It  is  very,  very  easy  to  do  this  when  people 
are  watching  you. 

By  the  way,  it  is  not  considered  good 
roller  skating  etiquette  to  wear  white  duck 
trousers;  but  if  desired,  do  so.  You  v/ill 
attract  more  attention,  both  before  and 
behind. 

When  you  have  skated  around  the  rink, 
you  will  have  wasted  one  hour  and  seven- 
teen minutes,  devoured  a  peck  of  dirt,  and 
sustained  many  bruises.  Consider  your- 
self lucky  if  this  is  all.  Some  people  strap 
pillows  about  themselves,  but  one  cannot 
obtain  such  elegant  poses  when  encum- 
bered in  this  way. 

After  a  while  you  can  do  the  Dutch  Roll, 
dance  the  Squirrel  Squeeze,  Peacock 
Prance  and  other  dances  on  roller  skates, 
but  do  not  try  to  do  all  this  in  one  after- 
noon, or  with  one  pair  of  trousers. 

I  might  explain  how  these  things  are 
done,  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  learn  them  by 
watching  others.  I  will  say  in  closing, 
never  get  two  skates  for  the  same  foot. 
Two  lefts  or  two  rights  are  splendid  to  do 
the  Spread  Eagle  with,  but  for  the  finished 
poses  and  gestures  of  the  real  roller  skater 
are  not  practical. 

WILLIAM  WANAMAKER,  '16. 


OUR  PHYSIOGRAPHY  CLASS 

What  a  lot  of  things  we  have  learned  in 
Physiography ! 

So  many  changes   of  the  earth   we   never 
thought  could  be; 

Of  how  the  land  is  worn  way  down  and 
carried  to  the  sea; 

How  dust  is  held  up  in  the  air;  and  how 
sands  move  about; 

Why  rivers,  when  upon  their  course  do  take 
a  crooked  route; 

How  water  underneath  the  ground  is  try- 
ing to  get  out; 

Why  land  slides  down  and  covers  up  the 
valleys  all  around; 

And    only   in    the   highlands   we    find   that 
canons  do  abound; 

How  "Bunny-hugs"   and  movies  are   mak- 
ing us  blase; 

You'd  be  surprised  to  hear  how  much  we 
learn  in  just  one  day. 

We  take  all  timely  topics,  and  talk  them 
o'er    and    o'er, 

We  look  at  them  from  every  side,  and  then, 
we  talk  some  more. 

MARGARET  L.  SMITH,  '17. 
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BOYS'   DEBATING   SOCIETY 

HIS  year  there  seems  to  be  more 
enthusiasm  than  for  several  years 
in  the  Boys'  Debating  Society. 
At  the  first  meeting  there  were 
thirty-four  members  present  out 
of  forty. 

This  year  a  new  constitution  is  being 
made. 

The  first  debate,  which  was  held  October 
18th,  was  on  the  question,  "Resolved:  That 
equal  suffrage  should  be  granted  to 
women."  Eugene  Sullivan  and  Laurence 
Boardman  argued  in  the  affirmative;  and 
won  by  a  close  score.  The  negative  was 
upheld  by  Thomas  Kenny  and  John  Drugan. 

This  year  the  local  society  has  entered 
into  a  league  which  consists  of  Reading, 
Stoneham  and  Wakefield,  and  is  called  the 
Middlesex  Triangular  Debating  League.  At 
a  meeting  at  Stoneham  of  the  governmg 
board  held  November  16th,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  Eugene  Sullivan  of 
Wakefield,  president;  Carl  Craigie  of  Stone- 
ham, vice-president;  Clyde  Carter  of  Stone- 
ham, secretary;  George  McDermott  of 
Stoneham,  treasurer,  and  Laurence  Board- 
man  of  Wakefield,  auditor. 

Wakefield  will  debate  with  Stoneham, 
January  7,  1916,  and  with  Reading,  March 
3,  1916.  The  speakers  for  the  debate  with 
Stoneham  are  Eugene  Sullivan  and  Thomas 
Kenny.      Carl  Belmore  is  alternate. 

LAURENCE  BOARDMAN,  Sec. 


THE    GIRLS'    DEBATING    SOCIETY 

HE  Girls'  Debating  Society  is  in 
thriving  condition,  although  a 
new  obstacle  must  be  confronted. 
The  Freshmen  cannot  come  to 
our  meetings,  owing  to  the  hours 
which  they  must  attend  school.  As  they 
made  up  one-fourth  of  the  society,  it  is  de- 
sired that  a  rapid  increase  of  Sophomore, 
Junior  and  Senior  members  shall  take 
place. 


However,  there  are  thirty  active  mem- 
bers. The  Executive  Committee  is:  Mar- 
jorie  Preston,  chairman ;  Florence  Kirk, 
Gertrude  Butler,  Velma  Eaton,  and  Grace 
Auburn ;  and  the  members  of  the  Member- 
ship Committee  are  M.  Clare  Cardinal, 
Kildegarde  Hendrickson,  Dorothy  Baker 
and  Silvia  Vint. 

The  first  regular  meeting  took  place 
Monday,  November  22,  1915,  and  a  very 
interesting  debate  followed  on  this  sub- 
ject, "Resolved:  That  the  city  High  School 
has  more  advantages  than  the  country 
High  School."  The  affirmative  side  was 
upheld  by  Marjorie  Preston  and  Irene 
Mayer,  while  Gertrude  Butler  and  Dorothy 
Baker  spoke  on  the  negative.  The  speak- 
ers presented  their  points  well,  and  the  de- 
bate proved  most  interesting.  The  judges 
decided  in  favor  of  the  negative  side. 

Thus  far  no  new  members  have  joined 
our  Society,  but  we  hope  that  many  will. 
If  the  Seniors  will  evince  as  great  an  inter- 
est as  in  previous  years  our  Society  will 
prove  a  great  success  this  coming  year. 
M.   CLARE   CARDINAL, 

Secretary. 


Freshman    Girls'    Debating    Society 

MEETING  was  held  November  17, 
1915,   by  the  Freshman  girls  to 
organize     a     debating     society. 
There  were  forty-one  girls  pres- 
ent, and  officers  were  elected  as 
follows:    President,    Marie    Hanley;    vice- 
president,  Gladys  Purdy;  secretary,  Louise 
Brown. 

The  first  debate  was  held  November  30, 
1915,  on  the  subject,  "Resolved:  That  the 
United  States  should  increase  its  navy." 
Olive  Bouve  and  Margaret  Duggan  upheld 
the  affirmative,  and  Ida  Low  and  Flora 
Borden,  the  negative  side  of  the  question. 
The  debate  was  close  and  interesting.  The 
judges  decided  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 
LOUISE  BROWN,  '19. 

Secretary. 
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Doris  Allen 
Arthur  Anderson 
Annie  Bannon 
Hazel  Barstow 
Ralph  Belmore 
Ruby  Belmore 
Ruth   Bower 
Mary  Brehaut 
Thelma  Bridge 
Gray  Brockbank 
Jerry  Buckley 
Adelene  Burrill 
George  Butterfield 
Maurice   Carter 
Doris    Cartland 
Raymond  Cassidy 
Beulah  Christie 
Margaret  Clark 
Mary  Curley 
Grace  Dadley 
Mabel   Dadley 
Lincoln  Dillaway 
Evelyn  Donnelly 
Leonard  Dryer 
Olive  Eaton 
Isabelle  Friberg 
Daniel  Galvin 
Ivy  Gould 
Paul  Guillow 
Bei'tha  Holmes 
Ethelyn  Hudson 
Palmer  Hutchinson 
Edris  Kalberg 
Mary  Keefe 
Alice   Kelley 
Marion  Kennedy 
Violett  King 
Norman   Kingston 
Lotty  Landers 
Irene  Lawrence 
Marion   Lawrence 
Esther  Lofstrom 
J.  Roger  Lovering 


MOTES 


CLASS    OF   1915 


The  Exchange,  Boston 

A.  G.  Walton 

T.  H.  Jones'  Shoe  Co.,  Stoneham 

Salem  Normal  School 

R.  T.  Lapp 

Evans'   Shoe  Factory 

No  report 

Mr.  Howe's  secretary 

Post  Graduate  at  W.   H.   S. 

Boston  Uniform  Shop 

Valparaiso    College 

Heywood  Bros.  Rattan  Factory 

Wireless  operator  on  M.  &  M.  line 

W.  B.  Hurd 

Bradford  Academy 

Harvard  Dental  School 

Lasell    Seminary 

Burdett's  College 

Home 

Home 

Home 

Paine  &  Webber 

Salem  Normal  School 

No  report 

Home 

Home 

Elite  Quality  Shop 

No  report 

Post  Graduate  at  W.  H.  S. 

Home 

Moved  to  Reading 

Norwich  Academy 

Howe  Stove  Co.,  Boston 

Burdett's  College 

Haskell,  Adams  &   Co. 

Salem   Commercial   School 

Deaconess  Hospital 

Lowell  Textile  School 

Rosenfield's  5  and  10  cent  Store 

Studying  music 

Simmons  College 

Wakefield  National  Bank 

R.  Pitman,  Florist 
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Lawrence  MacAdams 
Ernest  MacKay 
Esther  Maguire 
Elizabeth  Maloney 
A.rthur  Maxwell 
Helen  Marshall 
Phillip  McAuliffe 
Agnes  McFadden 
Dora  McKie 
Florence  Miller 
Laura  Mills 
Hollis   Morton 
Thomas   Murray 
Edith  Packard 
Frank  Packard 
Helen  Preston 
Barbara  Randall 
Fred  G.   Reid 
Miriam    Sanders 
Clifford  Sawyer 
Pearle  Scott 
Edward    Sexton 
Theresa  Shea 
Ruth   Taylor 
Mary  Thistle 
Millard  Thresher 
Pearl   Trefry 
Gladys  Watkins 
Eunice  Whitney 
Emily   Whittle 
Alex  Williams 
Everett  Winslow 
Elsie  Wolfe 
James  Worthley 


Chas.  A.  Buck  &   Son,  Boston 

George  H.  Taylor 

Home 

Home 

Old  Colony  Trust  Co, 

Home 

Tufts  Dental  School 

Home 

Post  Graduate  at  W.  H.  S. 

Married  to  Newton  Colby 

Home 

Huntington  Engineering  School 

Chas.  Welch  Co. 

Post  Graduate  at  W.  H.  S. 

Huntington  Engineering  School 

Home 

Simmons  College 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

New  Hampshire  State  College 

Bonney  &   Dutton 

Bryant  &  Stratton  School 

Bryant  &  Stratton  School 

No  report 

Lasell   Seminary 

Travelers'  Insurance  Co. 

Phillips   Exeter   Academy 

Maiden  Commercial  School 

Radcliffe   College 

Minot  Carter,  Florist 

Home 

Bryant  &  Stratton  School 

Boston  &  Maine  R.R. 

Bryant  &  Stratton  School 

No  report 

LOUISE  WHITTEN,  '16,  Alumni  Editor. 


OVERHEARD  IN  THE  CELLAR 

HIS  cellar  is  awfully  damp," 
said  the  Rat  Trap,  "I'm  afraid 
ni  catch  cold." 

"If  you  don't  catch  cold  any 
better    than    you    catch    rats," 
said  the  Kindling  Wood,  "you  needn't  be 
afraid." 

"You  seem  to  have  a  cold,"  said  the  Milk 
Pail  to  the  Refrigerator. 

"Yes,"    said    the    Refrigerator,    with    a 
smile,  "in  my  chest." 

"I    hate    being   locked    up    in    this    dull 
place,"  said  the  Furnace. 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  it  so   bad,"  said  the 
Fire. 

"It's  easy  enough  for  you  to  talk,"  said 
the  Furnace.     "Fires  go  out,  but  Furnaces 


can't." 

"How  did  you  see  all  those  things  you 
tell  about?"  asked  the  Coal  Bin  of  the  Saw. 

"The  same  way  I  saw  everything  else," 
said  the  Saw,  "with  my  teeth." 

"The  house  is  beautiful  upstairs,"  said 
the  Furnace  to  the  Poker.  "The  Flues  are 
going  up  there  all  the  time,  and  they  told 
me  about  it." 

"Please  stop  poking  me,"  said  the  Fire  to 
the  Poker;  "you  tickle." 

"I  hear  you  are  quite  a  sportsman,"  said 
the  Shovel  to  the  Coal. 

"Never  handled  a  gun  in  my  life,"  said 
the  Coal. 

"Why,"  said  the  Shovel,  "I'm  sure  I 
heard  somebody  say  he'd  seen  the  Coal 
chute. 

ARLEASE  E.  SMITH,  '19. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  SUNNY  ITALY 

E  are  now  in  Italy  and  are  curious 
to  know  just  how  Christmas  is 
observed  by  the  children.  In 
order  to  see  it  as  it  really  is,  we 
will  enter  an  Italian  house,  re- 
maining from  the  night  before  Christmas 
through  the  great  celebration. 

We  find  a  pleasant  home  to  which  we  are 
welcomed  by  the  housewife,  who  promises 
that  we  shall  really  feel  the  Christmas 
spirit  with  her  children. 

Early  the  morning  before  Christmas  the 
housewife  is  up,  preparing  a  good  time  for 
her  family.  She  makes  for  each  a  ring 
of  dough  the  shape  of  an  American  dough- 
nut, large  enough  to  go  around  a  child's 
arm.  Before  it  is  put  into  the  oven,  hazel 
nuts  are  placed  upon  the  top. 

A  noise  is  heard  from  the  bedrooms,  a 
sure  sign  of  eager  children  who  wish  to 
know  of  their  mother's  preparations  for 
the  day.  She  stands  at  the  stairway  to 
greet  them  with  a  kiss  and  "Merry  Christ- 
mas," then  the  children,  given  their  dough, 
start  for  Grandma's  house  where  they  are 
sure  to  find  a  treat. 

Dinner  over,  the  children  play  with  nuts 
and  cards,  while  the  evening  is  spent  in 
church  where  a  beautiful  tree  is  displayed 
and  an  image  of  the  Christ  Child  is  shown. 
Going  to  bed  is  hardly  thought  of  the  night 
before  Christmas,  so  the  bedrooms  are  not 
occupied  until  late  at  night. 

On  Christmas  morning,  joy  of  all  joys, 
the  bells  are  heard  from  every  church  in 
Italy,  and  the  children  not  being  able  to 
withstand  the  temptation,  rise  from  their 
sleep. 

Dinner  time  is  the  greatest  affair.  All 
the  members  of  the  family,  including  the 
grandparents,  help  to  make  the  large  party. 
The  food  is  not  unlike  the  American  food, 
but  in  place  of  turkey  they  have  lamb. 
After  dinner,  the  children  either  go  out 
with  their  parents  to  make  calls,  or  seek 
their  playmates. 

Supper  is  taken  at  seven  o'clock.  It  is 
then  that  a  large  family  pie  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  table  and  divided  into  as 
many  parts  as  there  are  persons  in  the 
house.  That  pie  is  very  unlike  the  Ameri- 
can pies,  for  it  contains  on  that  special  oc- 
casion either  fish  or  cauliflower,  the  dough 
being    unsweetened.        After    supper    the 


family  members  sit  about  the  rude  fire- 
place and  spend  the  evening  telling  stories 
of  the  Christ  Child. 

CORA  GUARNACCIA  '18. 


HASTE  MAKES  WASTE 

|ARY,"   said    Mrs.   Robinson, 
"please  go  to  the  store  for  me; 
we  are  having  company  today, 
'and  I  need  a  package  of  raisins 
for  a  cake." 

"Oh,  mother,  it  is  such  a  long  walk,  and 
I  have  so  much  studying  to  do  that  it  will 
take  at  least  two  hours,"  said  Mary,  sulkily. 

The  conversation  went  on  in  this  way 
for  a  number  of  minutes  before  Mary  went 
to  do  the  errand. 

To  get  to  the  store  she  must  cross  a  rail- 
road track,  and  just  as  she  reached  it,  a 
train  came  into  the  station.  To  save  time 
she  walked  up  the  steps  of  the  train,  and 
was  about  to  go  down  on  the  other  side, 
when  the  train  started.  Bewildered,  she 
stood  still,  and  made  no  move  to  get  off. 

Naturally,  this  made  her  very  provoked, 
and  she  sat  down  in  the  first  seat  she  came 
to,  blessing  everything  in  general  and 
raisins  and  railroad-crossings  in  particular. 
She  remembered  that  she  was  to  have  had 
the  raisins  charged,  and  therefore  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  magnificent  sum  of  five  cents, 
that  happened  to  be  in  her  pocket.  Won- 
dering what  she  had  better  do,  she  decided 
that  the  best  and  only  thing  to  do,  was  to 
ask  the  conductor  to  loan  her  some  money. 

She  had  waited  about  fifteen  minutes 
when  the  conductor  appeared,  and  she 
meekly  explained  her  predicament.  He 
agreed,  after  some  time,  to  loan  her  some 
money. 

When  she  reached  the  next  station,  she 
got  off  and  inquired  when  the  next  train 
went  back.  But  to  her  disgust,  she  found 
that  a  train  had  gone  five  minutes  before, 
and  there  would  be  no  other  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Arriving  home,  she  found  the  company 
had  come  and  gone,  and,  furthermore,  had 
eaten  raisinless  cake. 

HELEN  JONES   '18. 
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SENIOR  PARTY 


BOYS'   DEBATING   SOCIETY   SOCIAL 


HE  Senior  Party,  the  first  High 
School  dance  of  the  season,  was 
a  great  success.  The  class  made 
about  $35  (thirty-five)  profit, 
which  shows  how  much  effort  was 
put  forth  by  the  committee  to  not  only 
clear  expenses,  but  also  to  have  a  sizeable 
surplus.  Prehaps  it  was  noticed  that  post- 
ers appeared  in  the  various  store  windows 
that  announced  the  party  and  extended  an 
invitation  to  all.  This  idea  was  new,  and 
the  clever  paintings  and  drawings  attracted 
much  attention. 

The  front  of  the  stage  was  lined  with 
palms,  and  the  matrons'  corner  was  prettily 
arranged  with  wicker  chairs,  and  a  back- 
ground of  ferns  and  palms.  The  com- 
mittee also  showed  their  good  judgment  in 
selecting  Poole's  orchestra.  The  matrons 
were,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Winship,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Woodman  and  Miss  Camilla  Moses.  The 
committee  were  the  Misses  Harriet  Wood- 
man, Doris  Vint,  May  Hurley  and  Bertha 
Brehaut,  the  Messrs.  Eugene  Sullivan, 
Walter  Winship,  Frank  Avery  and  Paul 
Heywood. 

The  Senior  Class  desires  to  express  their 
thanks  to  the  Jenkins-Phipps  Co.  for  the 
chairs  which  they  so  kindly  loaned. 


The  Boys'  Debating  Society  held  a  debate 
and  social  November  22.  The  subject  of 
the  regular  debate  was  "Resolved:  That 
trusts  are  hostile  to  public  interests."  The 
affirmative  side,  which  was  awarded  the  de- 
cision was  upheld  by  Eugene  Sullivan  and 
Joseph  Brehaut.  The  negative  speakers 
were  Cyrus  Dolbeare  and  John  Hurley. 

After  the  debate  refreshments  were 
served  by  the  members  of  the  social  com- 
mittee. During  the  evening,  Mr.  Arnold 
of  the  faculty  and  John  Drugan  gave  piano 
selections.  Mr.  Preble,  also  of  the  faculty, 
gave  an  Indian  war  dance.  William  Mac- 
Leod, Eugene  Sullivan  and  Harold  Mon- 
crief  recited  their  rhetorical  pieces  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  did  not  hear  them  in 
the  regular  school  session. 

The  program  was  concluded  when  all 
sang  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

LAURENCE  J.  BOARDMAN, 

Secretary. 
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STONEHAM    OFFICERS'    PARTY 

On  the  evening  of  November  24,  the 
Stoneham  Officers  held  their  annual  party 
in  Armory  hall.  Plants  and  flowers  were 
used  as  decorations,  which  made  the  hall 
unusually  attractive.  Nearly  all  the  Com- 
missioned Officers  of  W.  H.  S.  attended  it, 
and  made  a  very  good  showing.  There  were 
also  officers  from  Tech.,  Woburn  and 
Lowell. 


THE    GIRLS'    GLEE    CLUB 

The  Girls'  Glee  Club  has  not  yet  been  or- 
ganized, but  last  year's  season  was  very 
successful,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Jones  as  director.  Mr.  Arnold  kindly 
volunteered  his  services  as  pianist  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  The  club  sang  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Parent-Teachers'  Association 
at  the  town  hall  and  after  the  concert,  the 
members  of  the  club  were  the  guests  of 
Mr.  Jones  at  a  dainty  spread. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  will  manifest  the 
desire  to  become  members  of  this  organi- 
zation this  year.     All  are  welcome. 

DOROTHY  H.  BEALS,  '16. 
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CROSSING  THE  ARABIAN  DESERT 

IHOEVER  has  crossed  a  desert 
knows  of  the  fascination  it  af- 
fords and  the  dangers  encoun- 
tered. 

Nine  years  ago,  while  travel- 
ing with  my  parents  in  Palestine,  we  wished 
to  go  from  Damascus  to  Mecca  without  go- 
ing around  the  Arabian  Desert.  My  father 
decided  that  we  would  cross  it. 

One  fine  evening  in  the  summer,  our 
caravan,  consisting  of  about  sixty  camels, 
— horses  for  the  leaders,  and  a  few  extra 
animals — started.  The  heavy  camels  carried 
the  necessary  provisions  and  the  cargo, 
while  the  lighter  ones  carried  the  passen- 
gers. I  was  perched  on  a  camel  with  my 
brother  while  the  rest  of  the  family  and 
baggage  occupied  other  camels. 

When  the  caravan  started,  my  brother 
and  I  thought  it  great  fun  to  ride  so  high. 
After  we  had  traveled  awhile,  the  motion 
of  the  camel  made  us  feel  as  if  we  might 
fall  off  any  time.  Other  children,  used  to 
being  shaken  up  like  the  contents  of  a 
churn,  laughed  at  our  uneasiness. 

When  a  halt  was  called  at  eleven  o'clock, 
owing  to  the  heat,  I  felt  as  sick  as  if  I  had 
been  in  a  rowboat  during  a  storm.  I  could 
eat  nothing  and  we  all  felt  very  miserable. 
At  four-thirty  we  started  again.  At  the 
next  stop  we  felt  very  much  better,  being 
more  used  to  it.  So  passed  many  days, 
this  program  altering  but  little. 

The  first  uneventful  week  I  had  a  chance 
to  study  the  caravan  animals.  At  the  foot 
of  certain  hills,  they  would  move  their  feet 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  The  leaders  at 
once  changed  their  course,  for  the  camels 
plainly  indicated  quicksand  in  the  vicinity. 
The  horses  neighed  much,  and  the  camels 
made  strange  noises,  sounding  as  if  they 
were  talking  of  the  weather,  or  something 
equally  important  in  a  desert. 

We  had  a  sample  of  poor  weather  in  a 
desert.  About  nine  days  journey  from 
Damascus,  the  animals  began  to  act  very 
queerly.     The  chiefs  who  were  tested  men 


knew  the  warning.  Word  was  passed  along 
to  prepare  for  a  sandstorm.  The  men 
chose  a  good  place  for  the  camels  to  lie 
down.  The  patient  beasts  obeyed  the  com- 
mand and  lay  with  their  noses  in  the  sand 
with  the  frightened  horses  beside  them. 
The  people  knelt,  their  faces  covered 
with  wet  shawls,  and  laid  their  heads  on  the 
sides  of  the  camels.  My  mother  and  we 
children  were  sheltered  by  blankets,  while 
my  father  with  other  men  quieted  the  ani- 
mals. In  two  hours  after  much  blowing 
came  the  storm  of  sand,  thick  and  fast. 
We  could  hardly  get  enough  air  to  breathe 
even  through  the  wet  shawls.  Two  whole 
hours  the  storm  lasted.  When  we  arose 
from  our  cramped  position,  the  sand  was 
almost  as  hard  as  a  rock.  A  sand  dune 
that  had  been  behind  us  was  carried  over 
our  heads  and  placed  in  front  of  us.  The 
trail  was  obliterated.  We  bled  from  our 
mouths  and  had  severe  headaches.  A  child 
and  a  horse  perished. 

In  three  hours  we  again  attempted  the 
journey.  Another  day  brought  us  to  an 
oasis.  Some  (oose)  contain  poisonous 
water,  indeed  whole  caravans  have  been 
swept  away  by  drinking  this  treacherous 
water.  From  this  paradise  of  the  desert 
we  all  drank  heartily  and  fearlessly.  The 
camels  drank  so  much  that  I  wondered  if 
their  stomachs  were  an  arm  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  How  different  was  this  water  from 
the  greasy  fluid  we  had  been  drinking  from 
the  goat-skin  bags! 

After  a  stay  of  three  days  we  continued 
our  journey.  My  brother  and  I  thought  we 
saw  another  oasis,  but  the  men  said  it  was 
only  a  mirage.  It  looked  so  clear,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  confident  that  my  eyes  did 
not  deceive  me.  I  looked  around  for  an 
instant,  and  when  I  looked  for  my  oasis,  it 
was  gone! 

Thus  passed  the  journey,  until  one  fine 
morning  we  sighted  the  many  bright  domes 
of  Mecca,  sparkling  in  the  newly  rising  sun. 
ISAAC  JACOBS,  '18. 
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jRILL  has  begun  very  successfully 
this  year.     At  first  it  was  thought 
four  companies  would  be  neces- 
sary.    On    forming    them,    how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  there  were 
just  enough  to  have  three  large  companies 
of  five   squads   each.     The   officers   are   as 
follows : 

Major  George  Wallace 
Captain  William  MacLeod,  Co.  A 
Captain  Frank  Reid,  Co.  B 
Captain  Malcolm  Eaton,  Co.  C 
Adjutant  Paul  Heywood 
Sergeant  Major  Laurence  Boardman 
First  Lieut.  Harold  Thrush,  Co.  A 
First  Lieut.  Carl  Belmore,  Co.  B 
First  Lieut.  Willis  White,  Co.  C 
Second  Lieut.  Clayton   Sanford,   Co.   A. 
Second  Lieut.  George  Bolton,  Co.  B 
Second  Lieut.  Raymond  Cutter,   Co.   C 

More  time  is  being  given  to  drill,  and  it 
is  being  taken  up  more  in  detail  this  year 
than  in  the  last  three  years.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  the  battalion  is  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  best  we  have  had,  and  if  the  work 
continues  as  it  has  begun,  it  will  surely 
justify  our  expectations. 

MAJOR  GEORGE  WALLACE. 


small,     discipline     is    the     stumbling-block 
over  which  many  a  young  man  falls. 

Secondly,  the  influence  of  military  train- 
ing teaches  and  enforces  system,  order, 
obedient  respect  for  authority  and  law. 
It  also  gives  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the 
flag.  It  lays  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties on  the  officers  which  help  to  develop 
their  judgment  and  power  of  commanding. 

Slowly  but  surely,  military  drill  in  our 
High  School  is  increasing  in  favor  with 
the  boys  and  their  parents.  For  it  is 
clearly  seen  by  those  persons  who  care  to 
investigate,  that  in  our  High  School  better 
results  have  been  secured  by  military  drill 
than  by  carrying  the  craze  for  athletics  too 
far.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  qualities 
which  are  received  in  military  training,  help 
greatly  to  make  successful  the  young  boy, 
who,  leaving  school,  is  on  the  threshold  of 
his  career.  It  would  be  better  if  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  our  cadets  and  fu- 
ture cadets  would  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  military  drill  in  our  High 
School. 
FIRST  LIEUT.  CARL  BELMORE,  Co.  B. 


Military  Drill  in  Our  High  School 

RE  we  prepared?"  That  ques- 
tion necessarily  confronts 
every  mother  and  father  in 
Wakefield,  who  has  a  boy  in 
High  School  or  in  Grammar 
School.  They  ask,  "What  is  our  High 
School  accomplishing  to  effect  this  end?" 
We  will  endeavor  to  explain  to  the  parents 
of  our  cadets  and  our  future  cadets,  what 
we  are  doing. 

First,  military  drill  in  our  High  School 
aims  to  teach  discipline.  When  a  boy 
goes  into  the  world  and  enters  into  compe- 
tition, he  will  find  that  all  the  prizes  fall 
to  those  who  can  stand  the  rules  of  disci- 
pline.    For,  in  every  occupation,  great  or 


The  Wakefield  High  School  Battalion 

Cordially  invites  the 

members  of  the  Classes  of 

1916,  1917,  1918  and  1919 

to  attend  their 

Officers'   Party 

Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  29,  1915 

at  8.00  o'clock 

Town  Hall,  Wakefield 

Dancing  50c  Admission  25c 
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THE  BURGLAR 


The  Practical  Side  of  Our  Study  of  English 


placed 
value, 


LL  the  guests  of  the  manor  had  re- 
tired and  the  great  house  was 
silent.  Alone  in  her  room  Mrs. 
Wayland,  the  hostess,  sat  before 
the  glowing  hearth.  She  had 
her  jewels,  which  were  of  great 
carelessly  upon  the  dressing-table, 
intending  to  put  them  into  the  safe  before 
retiring.  Suddenly  a  sound  arrested  her 
attention.  She  listened,  but  hearing  noth- 
ing, believed  it  to  be  her  imagination.  A 
few  moments  later  the  sound  was  repeated, 
and  glancing  toward  the  window  she  dis- 
covered, to  her  horror,  that  it  was  open  and, 
creeping  slowly  along  the  balcony  upon 
which  the  window  opened,  was  a  black 
form.  She  was  paralyzed  with  fear  as  it 
crept  into  the  room,  paused,  and  after  a 
moment  disappeared  under  the  bed.  There 
its  great  eyes  gleamed  green  in  the  moon- 
light. 

There  was  no  way  of  escape  for  her,  as 
the  bed  lay  between  the  door  and  her,  so 
cautiously  she  moved  the  poker  into  the 
blaze.  This  at  least  would  be  of  some  pro- 
tection to  her  if  she  should  be  attacked. 
Slowly  the  hours  dragged  by,  the  fire  grew 
low  and  the  poker  less  warm,  and  still  the 
green  eyes  watched  her  intently.  The 
form  remaining  motionless,  she  decided 
that  something  must  be  done,  so,  grasping 
the  poker  more  firmly,  she  dashed  across 
the  room.  Once  outside,  she  aroused  the 
household  with  her  screams.  Immediately 
the  hall  was  filled  with  guests  armed  with 
the  most  available  weapons.  Canes,  shoes 
and  even  chairs  appeared.  To  their  anx- 
ious inquiries  she  told  them  breathlessly  of 
her  hours  of  terror  and  bade  them  capture 
the  creature  that  was  still  under  the  bed. 
The  men  cautiously  entered  the  room, 
and  surrounding  the  intruder,  demanded 
in  a  chorus  that  he  appear,  but  not  a  sound 
could  be  heard.  One  more  courageous  than 
the  rest  determined  to  force  him  to  view  by 
giving  him  a  vicious  prod  with  his  cane. 
This  seemed  to  disturb  the  creature  as  a 
sound  was  heard,  and,  slowly  to  their  aston- 
ishment, appeared, — a  great  black  cat. 
MARIE  HANLEY,  '19. 


ELLO,  Bob.     How  are  you?" 

"Very  well,  thank  you.  How 
are  you?  How's  school  going 
this  year?" 

"Oh,  school's  going  fine.  I 
like  our  school,  the  building  itself,  the 
teachers  and  the  pedagogy  they  employ, 
especially  in  English." 

"Whew!  Pedagogy!     That's  a  good  one!" 

"Well,  that's  just  what  I  was  saying.  I 
hope  you  won't  think  I'm  preaching,  but  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  our  English  plan.  We 
try  to  learn  the  English  for  a  use,  for  a 
definite  purpose,  not  merely  for  the  sake 
of  learning  it  alone,  and  having  our  heads 
full  of  material  we'll  probably  never  use. 
We  take  for  one  standard,  a  good  vocabu- 
lary. Think  of  any  walk  of  life,  where 
a  good  diction  is  not  of  the  greatest  benefit. 
The  public  man,  the  lawyer,  the  minister, 
the  lecturer,  everyone  who  would  converse 
intelligently  on  private  matters  with 
friends,  all  these  must  know  how  to  talk 
intelligently  and  pleasantly. 

"Now,  the  use  of  a  good  vocabulary 
brings  me  right  up  to  another  standard  of 
our  English,  that  of  letter  writing.  Almost 
everyone  must  write  letters  of  some  kind, 
at  some  time  or  other.  What  is  more  con- 
ducive to  good  letter  writing  than  a  good 
vocabulary  and  the  ability  to  use  it? 

"These  points  are  only  two  of  a  whole  list 
of  studies,  all  of  some  practical  use — the 
appreciation  of  good  literature,  the  ability 
to  write  a  short  article  oneself,  if  ever 
called  on  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  the 
proper  use  of  punctuation  marks  in  writing, 
making  our  meaning  more  clear,  these  are 
some  of  the  most  important." 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Dick,  I  never 
thought  of  English  in  that  way.  I  think 
I'll  try  and  study  it  after  this  with  that  end 
in  mind — turning  it  to  some  practical  use. 
You  see  because  you  have  studied,  and  ex- 
plained yourself  clearly,  you  have  gained 
a  convert  to  the  cause  of  studying  English 
in  the  right  way." 

JOHN  ANDERSON,  '17. 
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HE    HAD   ANOTHER   SUIT 

RIAN  MEECHUM  was  out  of  a  job. 
General  appearances  plainly  tes- 
tified to  this:  It  was  half  past 
niae  on  a  beautiful  early  summer 
morning,  and  Brian,  smoking  a 
cigarette,  was  lolling  back  amongst  the 
pillows.  Pajama-clad,  he  let  his  feet  dan- 
gle over  the  edge  of  his  golden  oak  bed. 

Languishing  thus,  he  heard  his  landlady 
cough  menacingly  outside  his  room  and 
soon  a  letter  appeared  under  the  door.  The 
letter  gave  the  simple  but  all-important 
message  that  his  rent  was  three  weeks  due. 

Brian  must  find  work  and  he  accordingly 
proceeded  to  dress.  First  he  rolled  back 
his  mattress,  and  removed  therefrom  a  pair 
of  yellow-brown  trousers  pressed  by  slum- 
ber's simple  process  to  a  fine  edge.  A 
pleated  coat  graced  the  back  of  a  chair. 
His  shirt  was  pink,  his  tie  was  green,  and 
his  mercerized  hose  were  a  combination  of 
both  colors. 

"Guess  I'll  see  if  they  want  any  help  at 
the  bank  first,"  Brian  remarked  to  himself 
as  he  buttoned  his  knob-toed  shoes  and 
strode  forth.  The  bank  was  plentifully 
supplied  with  help,  however.  As  he  as- 
cended the  broad  steps  of  the  building,  a 
man  carrying  a  gun,  hurried  past.  Know- 
ing it  was  not  the  hunting  season,  Brian 
cheerfully  inquired  if  he  intended  to  com- 
mit suicide  and  if  he  needed  any  help.  Of 
course  the  man  replied  in  the  negative. 
But  Brian,  all  inquisitiveness,  hastened 
after  him. 

As  they  approched  an  open  field,  a  long 
line  of  soldiers  heavily  armed,  was  seen. 
Brian  instinctively  felt  that  they  were 
Germans,  and,  true  to  his  colors,  longed  to 
go  straight  into  the  midst  and  fight.  Used 
to  doing  what  he  liked,  this  desire  was  im- 
mediately cai'ried  out. 

Armed  solely  with  his  fists,  he  began 
pummeling  right  and  left.  The  soldiers 
put  him  on  his  back,  whereupon  Brian  used 
his  feet  as  an  aid  to  his  defense.  The 
smoke  from  the  guns  blinded  him,  but 
strangely  no  bullets  hit  him. 

But  was  it  smoke  that  was  bothering  him 
so  much?  No,  not  entirely.  A  stream  of 
water  hit  him  squarely  in  the  face,  and  up 
jumped  Brian,  still  pajama-clad,  to  find  a 
formidable  fireman  holding  ai  streaming 
hose    and    three    more    men    occupied    in 


awakening  him,  and  moving  out  his  prec- 
ious few  articles  of  furniture.  Brian's 
yellow-brown  suit  was  no  more,  nor  his 
pretty  pink  shirt.  Brian  had  fallen  asleep 
while  smoking.     You  know  the  rest. 

LOUISE  SHELDON,  '16. 


1916    ALPHABET 

A    stands    for    Arnold    whom    surely    you 
know, 
Also  for  Avery  who's  not  a  bit  slow. 
B    stands  for  Bailey,  Beals  and  Brovra, 
Also    for    Brehaut    our    treasurer    re- 
nowned. 

C    why    that's    Carter,    and    Carlson    and 
Clines, 
For  the  rest  of  the  C's  hunt  'tween  the 
lines. 
D    is  for  Duggan  with  marks  so  high, 
E    is  for  Eaton,  who's  not  a  bit  shy. 
F    is  for  Frankel  whom  we  all  know, 
G    stands  for  Goodwin  who's  given  Wake- 
field a  show, 
H    is  for  Hillsgrove,  the  class  suffragette, 
I     I'm  so  modest,  yet  I  couldn't  forget. 
J     is  for  Joe  who  would  like  to  flirt, 

If  the  girls  around  were  not  so  pert. 
K    is  for  Kenney,  who  in  speaking  is  best, 

A  debate  for  him  is  only  a  jest. 
L     is  for  Law  who  needs  no  skill. 

In  calling  attention  at  his  good  will. 
M   is  for  Maxwell  who  dabbles  in  style. 
For  Moncrieff  and  Munn  who  come  once 
in  a  while. 
N    is  for  no-one,  as  yet  to  be  seen, 
O    stands  for  Oliver  who'll  not  always  be 
green. 

P  is  for  Parsons,  that  studious  girl; 
Q  is  a  letter  not  found  in  our  world. 
R  might  mean  Reid,  who's  almost  a  man, 
S  is  for  Sullivan  with  plenty  of  "sand." 
T  why  that's  Taggart  and  Thrush  so  spry, 
How  can  they  help  it  when  the  latter 
can  fly? 

U    is  for  Us  the  best  class  in  school; 

V  is  for  Vernie  once  perched  on  a  stool. 
Also  for  Vintie,  a  smart  little  lass, 

W  for  Whitle,  the  best  in  her  class. 

X    in   the   school   is   rare,    I   ween,   as   for 

Y  and 

Z    there  are  none  in  "sixteen." 

MILDRED  BARSTOW,  '16. 
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THAT   BUSY   MORNING 
(A     Telephone     Monologue) 

ELLO,  that  you,  May?" 

"Yes,  I'm  fine,  but  I've  been 

so  busy  all  " 

Oh,     have     you?     I     made 

some  apple  sauce  with  " 

"Yes,  I  hope  so  " 

"And  by  the  way,  I  have  some  Sweetser 

Course  tickets,   you  wouldn't   want  " 

"Oh,   you   have;   I   expect   they   will   be 

good  " 

"Oh    yes!    Lizzie    is    going    to    the    Offi- 
cers' Party.     She  has  had  eight  invitations 

and  if  I  do  say  it  " 

"Mm,  a  new  silk  dress  " 


"My  dear,  there  is  somebody  trying  to 

get  this  line  " 

"Yes,  it  is  so  aggravating  " 

"Christmas!    no    I    haven't    " 


"For    your    husband? — green    with    red 


"No,  they  don't  appreciate  them  " 

"Oh,  have  you?  Is  it  a  Victor?  I've 
just  got  a  new  record " 

"Do  you?  All  right,  hold  the  line  a 
minute,  I'll  play  it  for  you  " 

"Yes,   isn't  that  pretty?" 

"At  Day's — I  get  most  of  them  there." 

"Can  you  smell  my  apple  sauce  cook- 
ing?" 

'No,  of  course  not,  but  are  you  going 
to  the  social?" 

"Yes.  it's  Tuesday  at  half " 

"Oh  dear!  whoever  is  trying  to  get  this 
line  is  very  insistent,  probably  doesn't 
want  to  do  a  thing  but  gossip  the  whole 
morning." 

"No,  I  don't  approve  of  it  because " 

"Oh   dear!   wait   a   minute,   I've   got   to 
pay   the   butcher." 
"Hello!     Hello!     Yes    it    was." 

"Yes,  Jacob's  going  with  that  Adams 
girl." 

"No,  he  doesn't  approve  of  girls  now- 
a-days.     He   says  " 

"No,  they  are  fifty  cents." 

"Oh,  you  don't?" 


"That  same  person  is  still  trying  to  get 
the  line." 

"They  got  back  yesterday  at  ten  o'clock." 

"Yes,  we  have  a  new  Packard  car " 

"Yes.  it's  nice,  but  I  think  I'd  rather 
have  two   or  three  Fords." 

"Mm  hm.  I'll  ride  by  and  let  you  see 
me  some   day." 

"Oh,  you  are  going  to  get  one?" 

"Mm  hm,  everyone  is  to  bring  his  own 
lunch  " 

"No,  I  don't  like  to  do  that.  I'm  afraid 
I  might  get " 

"I  think  the  person  who's  trying  to  get 
the  line   Is  very  unreasonable." 

"Yes,   so   inconsiderate." 

"Suffrage?  Well,  I'm  on  the  fence. 
Of  course  I  believe  that  women  " 

"Oh  dear!  I  nearly  forgot  the  most  im- 
portant thing.  When  I  was  down  town,  I 
started    to    walk    across    the    street   and    I 

happened  to  " 

(Strange  voice,  very  much  irritated) 
"Hey,  missus,  your  apple  sauce  is  boiling 
over!" 

Receiver  is  banged  hurriedly  down  and 
the  line  is  free  from  gossip. 

DOROTHY  B.  WOODMAN,  '19. 


REMINGTON   PENNANT  AWARD 

The  following  pupils  have  been  awarded 
pennants  by  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Company   for  proficiency  in   Typewriting: 

Lucy  Arnold 

Bertha  Brehaut 

Ray  Cutter 

Helen  Stewart 

Harold  Thrush 

Edith  Whittle 
Pennants  are  awarded  to  each  student 
who  write  twenty-five  words  a  minute  for 
ten  consecutive  minutes  vdth  not  more 
than  two  errors.  Students  who  receive 
a  pennant  try  for  a  card  case  and  certi- 
ficate, writing  forty  words  a  minute  the 
next    month. 
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AN  OLD  MAN'S  DREAM 

|N  Christmas  eve,  in  the  quaint, 
gray  mansion,  sat  an  old  man  by 
the  open  fireside,  gazing  intently 
at  two  large  portraits,  one  of  his 
grandmother  and  the  other  of  his 

granddaughter.     As  he  sat  thus,  the  clock 

in   the   hall    tolled    the   hour    of   midnight. 

"Twelve   o'clock!"   he   exclaimed,    "I   must 

be  off  to  bed." 

He  rose  to  go;  then  checked  himself. 
He  saw  the  portraits  move.  The  modern 
portrait  stepped  from  its  frame,  and 
stretched  awkwardly,  while  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  other,  with  much  dignity,  left 
its  frame. 

They  came  face  to  face,  suddenly. 

"Well,  upon  my  word,"  cried  the  young 
portrait.  "Why  are  you  all  dolled  up? 
Is  the  masquerade  just  over?" 

"Nay,  madame,"  quickly  replied  the  old 
portrait.  "  'Tis  many  years  since  I  have 
donned  a  mask.  But  pray  tell  me  to  whom 
I  have  the  honor  of  speaking." 

"I'm  Catherine  Evangeline,"  was  her 
prompt  reply.  "How  do  you  like  me?" 

"You  are  fair,  indeed,"  said  the  old 
portrait,  "but  your  words  are  as  a  foreign 
tongue  to  me,  and  yet  they  sound  like 
English." 

The  young  portrait  looked  at  her  saucily, 
and  then  said,  "Believe  me,  it's  English  and 
plenty  of  it.  But  say,  you  haven't  told 
me  who  you  are  yet.  What's  that?  My 
great,  great  grandmother!  Of  all  things! 
But  never  mind,  dear  great,  great  grand- 
mother, we'll  have  just  larks  together.  Let's 
dance  and  sing."  And  the  happy  young 
portrait  talked  incessantly.  She  asked  the 
old  portrait  many  questions,  and  told  her 
about  the  telephone,  the  telegraph  and  suf- 
fragettes. She  prattled  on  and  the  old 
clock  rang  out  again,  sounding  four  times. 

"Oh  my,  dear  child,"  nervously  fluttered 
the  old  portrait,  "the  dawn  is  coming.  We 
must  go  back."     Their  figures  seemed   to 


stiffen  and  as  they  drew  near  their  frames, 
the  old  man  heard  them  faintly  saying  good- 
night. He  sprang  from  his  chair  with  a 
start  to  find  them  in  their  same  old  places. 

"I  have  been  dreaming,"  he  exclaimed, 
"but  how  true  it  is  that  the  girls  of  to- 
day are  different  from  the  girls  of  yester- 
day," he  mused,  "in  all  their  actions,  speech 
and  manners." 

He  slowly  turned  and  went  to  bed. 

MARY  McAULIFFE,  '18. 


INTERESTING      FACTS     ABOUT     THE 

WIDENER     MEMORIAL     LIBRARY 

AT     HARVARD 

HE  library  was  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Widener  of  Philadelpha,  in  mem- 
ory of  her  son,  who  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard  College. 

The   library   cost   two   million 
dollars. 

There  are  in  it,  two  pillars  that  cost  two 
thousand  dollars  each. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  are  spent 
yearly  for  buying  books. 

There  is  a  cross  in  the  library  that  Sir 
Wm.  Pepperell  took  when  he  captured 
Louisburg.  It  is  called  the  "Louisburg 
Cross." 

There  are  seventy-two  miles  of  steel 
book  "stacks." 

There  were,  in  1915,  six  hundred  sev- 
enty-five thousand  volumes  and  one  million 
pamphlets  in  the  library. 

There  are  fifty  thousand  volumes  of 
United  States  history. 

They  have  there  the  one  and  only  book 
now  in  existence  that  belonged  to  John 
Harvard,  the  founder  of  the  college.  The 
others  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

There  are,  on  the  payroll,  one  hundred 
persons. 

There  is  a  safe  at  the  library  with  the 
name  YALE  on  the  lock. 

0.  W.  H.,  '19. 
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A  GOOD  NIGHT  STORY 

HE  was  the  kind  you  read  about  in 
books.  Her  flaxen  hair  hung  in 
waves  down  her  slender  back. 
Her  skin  was  the  peaches  and 
cream  kind,  and  her  eyes  re- 
flected the  blue  of  the  summer  sky.  A  ver- 
itible  Cupid's  bow  was  her  mouth;  and  her 
dainty  little  nose  was  perfection  itself.  As 
she  tripped  through  the  sweet-scented 
meadows,  her  fairy  feet  trod  the  timid 
anemones,  but  they  sprang  up  and  gazed 
after  adoringly — proud  they  were  to 
be   crushed  beneath  her  twinkling  feet. 

What  was  her  mission  in  the  morning 
sunlight?  She  was  on  her  way  to  school, 
there  to  listen  to  her  old  German  master, 
who  would  tell  of  the  wonders  of  his  beau- 
tiful country;  and  she,  listening  to  him 
with  all  the  wonder  of  her  sweet  innocence, 
reminded  him  of  his  little  Gretchel,  who 
had  had  the  same  golden  hair  and  bloom- 
ing cheeks.  Then  a  sad  look  would  come 
to  his  eyes,  making  the  gentle  little  girl 
sad,  for  she  loved  her  kind  old  teacher  and 
disliked  to  see  him  in  pain.  Vaguely  she 
wondered  about  the  old  man,  until  one  day, 
when  the  birds  were  calling  outside  and  the 
brook  sung  beyond  the  school  window,  he 
told  her  of  his  little  girl. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  in  a  little  village 
of  Germany,  there  lived  a  very  beautiful 
peasant  girl.  One  day  the  teacher,  then  a 
young  wandering  professor,  passed  through 
the  village,  and  chancing  to  meet  the  peas- 
ant girl  fell  in  love  with  her  instantly. 
Soon  they  were  married  in  the  little  stone 
church,  with  the  ivy  clinging  to  its  walls 
as  if  to  shelter  it  from  the  cold  winds. 

Their  happiness  was  complete  and  then 
little  Gretchel  was  born  and  her^hair  was 
flaxen  and  her  cheeks  like  roses.  They 
lived  in  a  little  cottage  with  flowers  climb- 
ing up  at  the  windows,  and  little  Gretchel's 
laughter  ever  making  life  pleasant  and 
easy  for  them.  Alas!  this  could  not  be 
forever,  and  soon  his  "kleines  madchen" 
began  to  lose  her  roses;  her  merry  ripples 
of  laughter  were  less  frequently  heard  in 
the  little  thatched  cottage.  At  last  it 
came.  One  day  at  dusk,  with  the  summer 
stars  peeping  in  at  the  windows  and  the 
owls  hooting  in  the  distant  woods,  she  drew 
her  last  sweet  breath. 

It  was  almost  unbelievable,  their  little 


girl,  their  beautiful  little  child  had  gone  to 
the  angels.  After  that  nothing  seemed  to 
hold  any  interest  for  them.  The  father  be- 
came restless,  and  the  mother  overcome 
with  grief,  soon  went  to  meet  her  "lieber 
kind."  It  was  then  the  teacher  left  his 
cottage  and  after  many  years  of  loneliness, 
came  to  America  and  began  this  little 
school. 

Then  in  the  fast  fading  sunlight,  her 
pretty  head  bent,  and  her  cheeks  damp  with 
tears,  the  little  maiden  wandered  home 
through  the  sweet-scented  meadows. 

Early  the  next  morning,  as  she  gently 
pushed  open  the  door  of  the  little  school- 
house,  there  before  her  with  head  bowed, 
and  lips  parted  in  a  smile,  the  old  professor 
sat  at  his  desk,  a  stray  sunbeam  playing 
fitfully  upon  his  venerable  head.  Never 
again  would  his  lips  speak  to  her  as  his 
little  Gretchel  had  called  to  him  from  her 
lofty  home  and  he  had  gone  to  answer. 

DOROTHY  H.  BEALS,  '16. 


Esner,   translating  in  IV   German:  "On 
the  threshold  of  the  window." 


Intellectual  Freshman:  "There  are  three 
race  divisions — Indians  Ethiopians  and 
Magnolias." 


Strange,  but  the  best  way  to  rise  is  to 
remain  on  the  level. 


What  the  Juniors  think  in  penmanship — 
Life  is  just  one  long  scribble  after  another. 


Some  boys  in  the  Freshman  Class  are 
going  to  make  pretty  good  shoemakers  as 
they  are  sticking  pretty  close  to  the  last. 


Mr.   Arnold  to  IV  French:  "Save  your 
remarks  until  I  am  through  talking." 
Wallace:   "Then   can   we   say  them?" 
Mr.  Arnold:  "I  should  say  not." 
(Oh  man!  thy  name  is  inconsistency) 


Mr.  Sawyer  (enlightening  the  Freshman) ; 
"Of  course  you  all  know  the  story  of  Jonah 
swallowing  the  whale." 
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SENIOR   CLASS   NOTES 

BT  the  first  meeting  held  on  Thurs- 
day, Oct.  14,  Eugene  Sullivan 
was  elected  President.  On  the 
following  day,  Friday,  Oct.  15, 
the  Vice-president,  Frank  Avery, 
and  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Bertha  Bre- 
haut,  were  elected. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  Monday,  Oct.  18, 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  Debater 
Staff  took  place.  The  elections  were  as 
follows : 

Editor-in-Chief,  Harriet  Woodman; 
Ass't  Editor,  Helen  Stewart; 
Business  Mgr.,  Harold  Moncrief ; 
Ass't   Business    Mgr.,    Everett    Whitney. 
At  this  meeting,  several  valuable  sugges- 
tions were  offered  by  Mr.  Howe,  Miss  In- 
gram  and    members    of   the    class.        The 
motto   committee,   consisting   of   the   class 
officers  and  Harriet  Woodman,  was  chosen 
by  the  President. 

At  the  meeting  held  Thursday,  Oct.  28, 
the  President  selected  the  following  com- 
mittee for  the  Senior  Party: 
Eugene   Sullivan  Mary  Hurley 

Frank  Avery  Doris  Vint 

Bertha  Brehaut  Walter  Winship 

Harriet  Woodman  Paul  Heywood 

BERTHA  BREHAUT, 

Sec.  Senior  Class. 


JUNIOR    CLASS    NOTES 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Junior  class, 
Thomas  Dignan  was  elected  president; 
Helen  Powell,  vice-president;  John  Ander- 
son, secretary,  and  Clayton  Sanford,  treas- 
urer. 

The  committee  for  the  Junior  Party, 
which  comprises  Thomas  Dignan,  chair- 
man; Gertrude  McFadden,  Bertha  Bannon, 
Blanche  Killorin,  Leonard  Bayrd,  Clayton 
Sanford,  Roger  demons  and  Marjorie 
Preston,  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 
Senior,  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes 
to  attend.  It  will  be  held  about  February 
first  and  we  hear  the  committee  is  planning 
to  have  something  "different." 

BLANCHE  KILLORIN,  '17. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS  NOTES 

jN  Wednesday,  November  10,  the 
Sophomore  class  held  its  first 
meeting.  President  Sullivan  of 
the  Senior  class  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order.  Cyrus  Dolbeare, 
John  Murray,  Edward  Ford  and  Albert 
Crabiel  were  nominated  for  president. 
Cyrus  Dolbeare  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority. 

At  the  calling  of  the  president,  the  class 
met  on  November  12  for  the  election  of 
the  remaining  officers.  Dorothy  Baker  was 
elected  vice-president  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority. Lester  Lewis  was  elected  secre- 
tary and  John  Murray,  treasurer.  It  was 
decided  that  each  of  the  five  divisions 
should  select  two  of  its  members  and  that 
Mr.  Howe  should  choose  two  from  the  class 
at  large  to  go  to  the  Kosmos  club  lectures 
as  representatives  of  the  class.  It  was  also 
decided  that  the  president  should  appoint 
a  committee  of  five  to  consider  the  class 
pin  matter,  and  one  of  similar  number  to 
recommend  the  class  colors.  Those  ap- 
pointed were,  pin  committee:  Merrill  Cot- 
ting,  Edson  Tredinnick,  Ruth  Bonney,  Alice 
Heywood,  Priscilla  Doane;  color  commit- 
tee: Howard  White,  Herbert  Rea,  Edward 
McMann,  Hildegarde  Hendrickson  and  Lu- 
ella  Sidney. 

On  Thursday,  November  18,  the  class 
held  its  third  meeting.  President  Dolbeare 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  Herbert  Rea, 
chairman  of  the  color  committee,  reported 
that  the  committee  had  selected  three 
groups  of  colors  for  consideration  by  the 
class.  They  were  green  and  gold,  red  and 
gold,  purple  and  gold.  Red  and  gold  were 
chosen  as  the  class  colors. 

LESTER  C.  LEWIS, 

Secretary. 


FRESHMAN  CLASS  NOTES 

This  year  the  Freshman  class  is  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.  At 
present  it  numbers  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-two members.  No  class  meeting  has 
yet  been  held. 
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TRACK   ATHLETES 

E  feel  that  on  the  page  devoted  to 
track  athletics,  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  athletes,  graduates 
of  our  school,  who  are  deserving 
of  commendation  for  their  ath- 
letic achievements.  James  Burke  and  Ray- 
mond Brown  are  the  two  most  prominent 
runners  that  our  high  school  has  ever  had. 
Both  being  champions  they  have  established 
a  splendid  precedent  for  our  boys,  who  are 
inclined  towards  track  athletics.  We  feel 
a  just  pride  in  their  success. 

Raymond  Brown,  who  graduated  in  1912, 
has  proved  himself  to  be  the  fastest  mile 
runner  his  college,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  has  ever  had.  Last  spring 
he  lowered  the  Tech  mile  record  to  four 
minutes,  twenty-four  and  four-fifths  sec- 
onds. By  reason  of  his  winning  the  mile  in 
the  New  England  intercollegiate  meet,  last 
spring,  he  became  the  N.  E.  I.  C.  A.  A.  mile 
champion.  Besides  being  a  crack  miler  he 
has  few  equals  as  a  cross-country  runner. 
He  was  elected  captain  of  this  year's 
M.  I.  T.  cross-country  team.  His  latest 
achievement  was  to  win  the  N.  E.  I.  C.  A.  A. 
CROSS-COUNTRY  RUN.  He  won  easily 
from  fast  field,  including  the  cream  of  cross- 
country runners  of  the  New  England  col- 
leges. 

Without  doubt  there  has  been  no  athlete 
turned  out  by  Wakefield  High  school  who 
has  had  such  a  brilliant  career  in  running 
as  James  Burke,  who  graduated  in  1910. 
Burke  first  came  into  prominence  by  break- 
ing the  interscholastic  indoor  1000-yds. 
record.  He  was  a  Senior  in  our  school  at 
the  time.  He  covered  the  distance  in 
2:24  4-5  seconds.  After  this  race  he  con- 
tinued to  win  prizes  galore  in  schoolboy 
races.  After  leaving  our  school  he  attended 
Worcester  academy  and  later  Powder  Point 
school.     He  captained  the  track  teams  at 


both  schools.  He  is  now  in  his  last  year  at 
Lehigh  University.  Last  spring  he  won  the 
Middle  States  intercollegiate  half-mile  run 
in  record  time.  He  has  not  confined  him- 
self to  representing  his  college.  During 
the  summer  he  runs  under  the  colors  of  the 
Boston  Athletic  Association. 


Good  Athletes  and  Good  Scholars 

jOR  the  interests  of  both  track  en- 
thusiasts and  scholasticists,  let 
us  peruse  the  new  Harvard  col- 
lege "Rank  List"  for  records  of 
scholar-athletes  during  the  sea- 
son, 1914-1915. 

We  find  the  majority  of  men  who  repre- 
sented Harvard  on  the  cinder  path  to  be  on 
the  Honor  List,  on  account  of  their  high 
standing  in  the  classroom;  for  example, 
let  us  take  Constant  Southworth,  one  of 
the  best  two-milers  the  Crimson  has  ever 
produced,  who  has  seven  "A's"  in  a  row  to 
his  credit;  Westmore  Willcox,  crack  quar- 
ter-miler,  who  flashed  off  48  seconds  in  the 
dual  meet  with  Yale;  L.  G.  Richards,  pole- 
vaulter,  who  figured  in  the  Yale  meet,  and 
H.  S.  Sturgis,  hammer-thrower;  all  of  these 
shared  in  the  distribution  of  honors.  We 
find  that  the  best  record  of  all  was  made 
by  F.  S.  Allen,  hurdler,  member  of  the 
Junior  class,  who  received  an  "A"  in  each 
of  seven  courses  during  the  year. 

These,  and  numerous  other  evidences  of 
star  athletes  who  have  attained  high  honors 
as  scholars,  practically  prove  that  partici- 
pation in  these  grand  physical  sports  does 
not  lessen,  to  any  great  extent,  one's  value 
as  a  student. 

J.  G.  BROWN. 
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BASEBALL 

ANDIDATES  for  the  baseball  team 
were  called  out  a  short  time  after 
school  opened  this  fall.  Twenty- 
four  candidates  reported  for 
practice.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  the  squad  was  cut  down  to  twelve 
men.  Of  these  twelve  the  following  are 
veterans  from  last  year:  Thomas  Dignan, 
Frank  Reid,  Caswell  Heustis,  Maurice  Don- 
ovan, Malcolm  Eaton,  Christie  Barrett, 
Warren  Branch,  Earle  Glidden  and  Eugene 
Sullivan.  The  new  players,  Roy  Wright, 
John  Kalaher  and  Edward  McMann  made 
a  fine  showing  this  fall.  The  team  won 
four  of  the  six  games  played. 

Tom  Dignan  is  the  mainstay  in  the  box. 
When  he  is  in  good  form,  he  is  always  mas- 
ter of  the  situation.  Roy  Wright  of  the 
Freshman  Class  is  relied  on  to  do  some  of 
the  pitching  next  spring. 

Caswell  Heustis  ably  holds  the  position 
of  catcher.  Malcolm  Eaton,  Jack  Kalaher, 
Christie  Barrett  and  Maurice  Donovan 
form  a  well-balanced  infield,  while  Eugene 
Sullivan,  Frank  Reid  and  Warren  Branch 
make  up  the  machine,  covering  the  outer 
garden. 


The  prospects  for  next  season  look  bright 
and  the  team  has  a  fine  chance  to  win  the 
league  trophy.  Let  us  hope  that  the  stu- 
dents will  appreciate  their  team  by  encour- 
aging the  players. 

EUGENE  SULLIVAN,  '16. 


IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  TENNIS 

ITH  a  little  interest  in  tennis  the 
approaching  spring  a  good  team 
might  be  made  up  of  the  avail- 
able material,  which  in  time, 
might  make  as  good  a  showing  as 
the  cross-country  team.  A  few  years  ago 
there  was  no  interest  to  speak  of  shown 
in  running,  in  our  high  school.  Yet,  take 
notice,  if  you  already  haven't,  of  the  boom 
that  this  branch  of  athletics  has  taken  in 
the  Wakefield  High  school. 

Now  if  a  few  boys  could  come  out  and 
arouse  such  enthusiasm  and  make  such  a 
fine  cross-country  team,  why  can't  we  ten- 
nis players  come  out  and  start  such  a  ten- 
nis team  that  it  vidll  be  said  in  the  future 
that  tennis  was  really  started  in  the  Wake- 
field High  school  in  the  season  of  1916. 
CLEMONS,    '17. 


HOCKEY 

HE  prospects  of  having  a  fine 
hockey  team  for  the  coming  sea- 
son are  excellent.  Only  three 
members  of  last  year's  team  were 
lost  by  their  graduating  last 
June.  The  rest  of  last  year's  team  are 
eligible  and  if  the  usual  interest  is  shown 
there  ought  to  be  a  good  team.  Last  year 
but  two  games,  one  at  Winthrop  and  one  at 
Stoneham  were  played  on  account  of  the 
bad  weather.  Wakefield  won  the  game  at 
Winthrop  and  lost  at  Stoneham. 

CLEMONS  '17. 
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The    High    School    Cross-Country    Team 


w 


AKEFIELD  High  School  has  turned 
out  a  winning  cross-country 
team  this  year,  which,  by  reason 
of  its  winning  the  Worcester 
Academy's  Interscholastic  cross- 
country run,  became  the  champions  of  New 
England.  Much  credit  should  be  given  to  Mr. 
Sawyer  for  such  a  team,  for  without  his 
strong  and  steady  support  the  team  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  what  it  is  now.  An- 
other person  who  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  team  is  Mr.  Farrell.  It  is  to  his 
careful  coaching  that  the  team  owes  many 
if  not  all  of  its  victories.  The  excellent 
schedule  was  arranged  by  the  student  man- 
ager, Harold  Moncrief.  George  Goodwin 
was  the  captain  of  the  team. 

The  first  meet  of  the  season  was  with 
Peabody  over  the  Peabody  course.  Wake- 
field easily  won  vdth  a  score  of  8  to  15. 
Of  the  Wakefield  runners,  Goodwin  fin- 
ished first  closely  followed  by  Duggan. 
Coakley  finishing  5th,  Glidden  6th  and  Dru- 
gan  7th.  On  October  15th  Wakefield  again 
ran  Peabody,  this  time  over  the  home 
course.  The  score  was  7  to  19  in  favor 
of  Wakefield.  Duggan  came  in  first  and 
Goodwin  second.  The  other  Wakefield 
runners  were  Coakley  who  finished  5th, 
Brown  6th  and  Drugan  8th. 

The  next  race  day  was  October  22d  on 
which  Wakefield  entered  and  won  two  races. 
The  first  team  winning  from  Somerville,  the 
second  team  winning  from  Stoneham. 
The  meet  with  Somerville  was  won  by  Good- 
win, Duggan  finishing  3rd  , Bingham  5th, 
Coakley  6th  and  Brown  7th.  The  score  was 
Wakefield  22,  Somerville  33.  In  the  race 
with  Stoneham,  Wakefield  finished  five  men 
before  the  first  Stoneham  man  crossed  the 
line.  They  were  in  order  of  their  finish- 
ing: Burke,  Drugan,  Glidden,  Reid  and  Hey- 
wood.     The  score  was  15  to  40. 

The  most  important  meet  of  the  year  was 
at  Worcester,  October  30th.  There  were 
six  strong  teams  in  this  race  but  Wakefield 
managed  to  come  out  a  winner,  beating 
Rutland  High  School  by  four  points.  Of  the 
Wakefield  runners  Goodwin  finished  first  in 
19  minutes  12  seconds,  only  7  seconds  slow- 
er than  the  record.  Drugan  finished  3rd, 
Bingham  11th,  Coakley  14th  and  Brown 
17th.  The  score  was  Wakefield  46,  Rut- 
land 50,  Peabody  93,  Providence  Tech  H.  S.. 


R.  I.,  110  and  Worcester  North  H.  S.  127. 
The  next  race,  the  Middlesex  Valley  run,  was 
held  at  Wakefield  the  13th  of  November. 
Wakefield  v>ron,  leading  Peabody,  the  near- 
est competitor,  by  11  points.  Goodwin 
came  in  first,  Duggan  4th,  Bi'own  oth, 
Bingham  11th  and  Glidden  15th.  The 
score  was  Wakefield  33,  Peabody  44,  Read- 
ing 63  and  Stoneham  109. 

The  last  race  of  the  season  which  was 
held  at  Arlington,  Wakefield  lost.  It  be- 
ing won  by  the  strong  Arlington  team. 
Wakefield  finished  men  as  follows:  Good- 
win 1st,  Duggan  4th,  Brown  12th,  Glidden 
22nd  and  Bingham  26th.  The  score  was 
Arlington  50,  Wakefield  65,  Peabody  90, 
and  Somerville  91.  Wakefield  challenged 
the  Arlington  team  to  a  race  over  the  home 
course  but  it  was  not  accepted. 

There  were  about  twenty  runners  out 
for  the  team  this  fall.  Among  them  were 
Goodwin,  Duggan,  Coakley,  Brown,  Glid- 
den, Bingham,  Reid,  Burke  and  Drugan. 
Many  of  these  have  not  starred  in  cross- 
country running  but  most  of  them  have  all 
the  earmarks  of  fine  indoor  runners.  So  if 
a  few  of  the  jumpers  and  shot  putters 
would  get  busy  and  practise,  Wakefield  will 
have  an  indoor  track  team  that  will  equal 
if  not  excel  the  cross-country  team. 

GOODWIN,  '16. 


CROSS  COUNTRY  RUNNING 

ROSS-COUNTRY  running  is  a  new 
sport  for  the  local  High  school. 
It  was  introduced  last  fall  with 
great  success.  At  that  time,  we 
had  no  coach.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  we  produced  a  team  to  be  proud  of, 
by  dint  of  hard  training  on  the  part  of  the 
boys.  Near  the  close  of  the  cross-country 
season,  last  fall,  we  competed  in  the  Mystic 
Valley  League  run.  This  run  was  a  story 
in  itself.  It  shows  how  much  a  few  boys 
accomplished  unaided,  with  a  new  sport  by 
sheer  grit,  determination  and  hard  work. 
Although  we  lost  the  team  prize  by  a  small 
margin  of  three  points  to  Arlington's  High- 
school  team,  the  national  champions,  one  of 
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our  stars  finished  first,  three  hundred  yards 
in  the  lead. 

Our  newest  sport  has  grown  very  popu- 
lar amongst  the  boys.  This  year  our  cross- 
country team  has  been  coached  by  Edward 
Farrall.  Under  his  guidance  the  boys  have 
progressed  wonderfully.  For  evidence  of 
this  glance  through  the  team's  record 
above.  This  sport  deserves  even  greater 
popularity  and  support. 

We  have  every  reason  to  encourage 
cross-country  running  in  our  school.  The 
boys  are  getting  more  out  of  this  sport 
than  mere  athletic  repute.  Running  across 
fields  and  through  woods,  in  the  pure  air, 
is  a  tonic  for  our  whole  systems.  The 
cross-country  runner  quickly  learns  that 
success  in  this  sport  is  obtained  only  by 
good  clean  habits  and  conscientious  train- 
ing. This  goes  to  show  that  cross-country 
running  is  morally  as  well  as  physically 
beneficial.  And  after  all,  is  not  this  the 
main  purpose  for  which  we  encourage  ath- 
letics, to  make  the  boy  a  better  man  in 
these  respects?  The  monotony  of  training 
is  relieved  by  changing  the  work.  We  go 
out  running  in  packs  which  makes  the 
training  a  pleasure.  England  knows  the 
benefits  of  cross-country  running.  Paper 
chasing,  and  regular  cross-country  work 
are  practically  a  part  of  the  early  educa- 
tion of  the  English  schoolboy.  We  could 
well  profit  from  their  example  and  encour- 
age cross-country  running  amongst  the 
boys  of  our  High  school. 

DUGGAN,  '16. 


OUR  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

HAVE  heard  it  frequently  re- 
marked that  the  Commercial  De- 
partment is  easy  and  that  any- 
one can  succeed  in  that  depart- 
ment. Such  is  not  the  case.  The 
course,  on  the  contrary,  is  rather  difficult, 
and  like  other  things  through  life,  you  get 
out  of  it  just  exactly  what  you  put  into  it. 
Let  me  illustrate.     If  we  put  nothing  into 


a  gum  slot,  can  we  expect  to  obtain  any 
gum?  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  our 
work.  Good  results  cannot  be  obtained 
without  a  little  concentration  of  mind,  and 
study  on  our  part.  One  can  never  be  too 
proficient  in  the  work  he  takes  up.  Of 
course  there  are,  as  in  every  department, 
those  who  lag  behind  and  just  manage  to 
get  promoted;  and  sometimes  I  think  that 
these  are  the  ones  by  whom  our  depart- 
ment is  judged.  It  is  a  practical  course 
from  every  standpoint,  and  we  are  contin- 
ually aiming  for  efficiency.  The  Commer- 
cial Department  is  growing  in  popularity 
all  over  the  United  States  because  of  the 
great  demand  of  the  modern  business  world 
for  stenographers  and  bookkeepers.  We 
have  a  very  efficient  teaching  corps;  and 
under  such  favorable  conditions,  it  only 
remains  for  the  student  to  acquire  all  the 
knowledge  obtainable  from  the  course,  and 
by  so  doing,  to  make  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  Wakefield  High  School 
rank  among  the  foremost  in  this  country. 
ROLAND  OLIVER,  '16. 


A   Latin   teacher  in  a  nearby  town  re- 
ceived the  following  note: 
Dear  Miss  Brown: 

My  son  tells  me  that  he  has  to  study  too 
hard.  He  says  he  has  to  translate  fifty 
hexameters  of  Latin  a  day.  I  looked  hex- 
ameter up  in  the  dictionary  and  find  that  it 
is  a  poetic  verse  of  six  feet.  Now  that 
makes  three  hundred  feet  or  one  hundred 
yards  of  poetry  for  my  poor  son  to  trans- 
late each  day.  I  think  about  half  a  hexa- 
meter or  thirty-six  inches  of  Latin  is  plenty 
for  a  boy  of  his  age. 

Yours  truly 
Mrs.  Deborrowandkeep. 


CLASS  STONES 

Freshman — Emerald 
Sophomore — Blarney 
Junior — Grindstone 
Senior — Tombstone 
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HERE'S  TO  YOU,  DEBATER 

*  To  the  air  of  "Good-bye  Girls"  from  "Chin-Chin" 


Debater,  we  all  will  work  so  hard  for  you, 

We  all  will  be  so  true, 

We'll  not  let  you  go  by,  without  a  good 

big  try. 
You  will  be  the  best,  I  bet, 
Here's  to  you.  Debater  dear,  come,  cheer, 

cheer! 
Debater!     The  best  ever  yet. 


II 

Then  we  all  will  work,  no  duty  shall  we 

shirk, 
No  one  can  say  that  we 
Were  not  faithful  to  thee. 
You'll  still  have  publication. 
And  keep  your  reputation. 
Here's   to    you.    Debater   dear,    oh,    cheer, 

cheer. 
Debater!     The  classy  paper. 


B.  F.  KILLORIN,  '17. 


LXCHANGL5 

HE  DEBATER  is  always  glad  to 
exchange  with  other  school  pa- 
pers. We  acknowledge  with 
thanks  the  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing papers. 
"The  Tripod,"  Thornton  Academy,  Saco 
Me. 

"The   Boston   University   Beacon,"   Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

"The  Omnibus,"  Franklin,  Penn. 
"The  Argus,"  Gardner,  Mass. 
"The  Sanborn  Echo,"  Kingston,  N.  H. 
"The   Eltrurian,"   Haverhill,   Mass. 
"The  School  Life,"  Melrose,  Mass. 
"The   Oracle,"   Bangor,   Me. 
"The  Tech  News,"  Worcester,  Mass. 
"The  Texhi  Echo,"  Texarkana,  Texas. 
"The  Tufts  Weekly,"  Medford,  Mass. 
"The  Echo,"  Alfred,  Me. 
"The  Red  and  Black,"  Claremont,  N.  H. 
"Lynn   Classical   High   School   Gazette," 
Lynn,  Mass. 

LOUISE  SHELDON,  '16. 


There  are  a  number  of  other  schools  on 
our  exchange  list  who  publish  their  first 
issue  at  Christmas.  These  will  be  acknowl- 
edged in  our  next  number. 

"School  Life,"  Melrose,  Mass: — ^It  seems 
to  us  that  a  school  of  your  size  should 
find   more    contributions    for    the   literary 


department.  We  congratulate  you,  how- 
ever, on  your  business  manager  for  1914- 
15,  who  so  modestly  acknowledges  he  has 
done  something  never  before  accomplished. 

"Oracle,"  Bangor,  Me.: — You  must  have 
fine  school  support  to  edit  such  a  paper  for 
five  cents. 

"Eltrurian,"  Haverhill,  Mass. : — W  e 
agree  with  the  statement  that  the  girls 
are  left  out  of  school  athletics.  The 
number  of  poets  in  your  school  must  be 
large. 

"Argus,"  Gardner,  Mass.: — Why  not 
have  a  smaller  cut  for  the  editorial  page 
instead  of  continuing  your  editorials  on 
another  page? 

"Omnibus,"  Franklin,  Pa. : — You  have  a 
fine  all-round  paper  with  some  good  pic- 
tures. 

LOUISE  SHELDON,  '16, 

Exchange  Editor. 


NOTICE!   !   ! 

Won't  someone  be  so  kind  as  to  invent 
a  soft  paper  in  which  we  may  wrap  sweet 
chocolate — for  when  we  open  them  during 
a  study  period  the  paper  rattles  like  time! 

H.  M. 
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FUNNY 


Why  do  D.  Beals  and  P.  Eaton  take  his- 
tory? They  might  be  able  to  talk  just  as 
fast  somewhere  else  with  less  interruptions. 


Turner    in     English:     "Englishmen     can 
never  see  a  joke." 

White:  "Then  they  never  saw  you." 


Miss  Beals'  favorite  expression  seems  to 
be,  "For  the  love  of  Pete." 


Advice  to  Freshmen: — "Don't  take  the 
last  train  home;  it  belongs  to  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  Company." 


Miss  Verne:  "You  should  have  been  in 
the  Lab.  you  never  heard  such  odors." 


Miss  Ingram,  making  rotary  motions: 
"Esner,  your  ideas  are  not  clear,  you  have 
things  whirling  around  ~in  your  head." 


Room  13 :  "Miss  Carter,  you  are  too  large 
to  act  this  way." 


A  Yell  for  the  Freshman  class. 
Rah !     Rah !     Rah ! 
Ma!     Ma!     Ma! 
Pa!     Pa!     Pa! 


—Ex. 


In  English  a  Freshman  got  up  to  recite 
an  oral  composition,  the  pupil's  name  being 
"Fish."     When   through   he  was  asked   by 


Miss  Reid  if  it  were  a  true  story.  One  of 
the  other  pupils  answered,  "No,  it  was  a 
"fish  story." 


Miss 


-  (to  beginner  In  Greek)  :  "Put 
declension  of  'The  Cowardly  Captain'  on 
the  board." 

Beginner  in  Greek:  "I  beg  your  pardon, 
did  you  say  'The  Cowardly  Hatpin'?" 


Heard  in  history:  "Magellan  was  the  first 
man  to  sail  around  the  world,  although  not 
living   to   finish   his   journey,   having   been 
killed    in    a    fight    in    Australia    and    the 
Philippine  Islands." 


IV   Geog. :   "They  sold   limber  for  their 
loving."      (What  next?) 


Miss  Pattee  in  history,  wrathfully: 
"Eaton,"    (voice    from    the    rear)    "Eaton 

what." 


Miss  Poor  in  III  Geom. :  "Has  anyone  a 
figure  like  Miss  Webster's!"  demons' 
hand  seen  in  the  distance.  (Impossible, 
demons) 


II   y   avait   einmal   puella 

Qui  hatait  porter  an  umbrella 

Sie  wahr  auch  so  schon 
Dass  heraus  in  the  rain 

Elle   ging   toujours   heim    mit   some   fella. 

—Ex. 
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GRAFFS 


Eaton  in  French :  "He  was  a  large  man  of 
medium  size."  Victor  Hugo  certainly  had 
some  wonderful  characters,  eh,  Pete? 


We  editors  may  die  and  write 
'Til  our  finger  ends  are  sore; 

But  some  young   Guys  are  sure   to   blurt, 
"I've  read  that  joke  before." 

—Ex. 


Mr.  Preble  in  Chem. :  "This  leaving  the 
room  plays  h-h-havoc  with  your  lessons." 


Mr.  Arnold  having  been  interrupted  in 
French:  "I've  had  to  stop  twice  already, 
next  time  will  be  the  third.  (Wanted,  a 
Math,  teacher,  apply  to  Mr.  Arnold) 


Speaking  about  L.  A.  W.,  Miss  Whitten 
is  now  studying  Law. 


Room  5    (German) 
ine  and  Neutral." 


"Masculine,  Femin- 


Maud,  she  made  a  little  cake, 
Made  it  all   for  Edward's  sake, 
Edward  ate  it,  crumb  by  crumb. 
Then  he  heard  the  heavenly  drum, 
Saying  softly,  "Edward,  come." 
And  Edward  went. 

—Ex. 


Miss  Ingram  to  Eaton:  "Stand  up,  Eaton. 
Now  you  look  as  if  you  knew  something." 
Why  not  stand  up  often,  Pete? 


You   would   not  knock  the  jokes   we   use. 
If  you  could  see  what  we  refuse. 

—Ex. 


Mary  had  a  motor  car — 

One  of  the  speedy  kind. 
Everywhere  the  front  wheel  went 

The  rear  ones  went  behind. 
Mary  took  the  bus  to  school. 

The  tank  began  to  fret! 
All  of  a  sudden  it  blew  up 

And  Mary's  going  yet! 

T.   DIGNAN. 


New    motto    of    Chenu    class, 
Preble." 


'Ich    Ga 


A  Sophomore  who  wishes  to  show  off  his 
German,  entering  restaurant:  "Wie  gehts." 

Waiter  (yelling  to  cook)  : "Wheat  cakes!" 

Soph:  "Nein!     Nein!" 

Waiter:  "Nine!     You'll  be  lucky  to  get 
three." 

—Ex. 


Freshman  of  Division  C,  writing  a  com- 
position about  a  pet  dog:  "We  got  him 
from  a  man  when  he  was  a  puppy." 


Certain  pupils  of  Junior  Greek  wish 
Miss  Moses  would  explain  what  she  means 
by  saying,  "And  a  certain  man  was  shot  in 
the  left  wing." 
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FIGURE  IT  OUT 

HE  Allies'  right  is  trying  to  move 
around  the  Germans'  right,  but 
the  Germans'  right  is  also  mov- 
ing aroung  the  Allies'  left.  Now, 
if  the  left  of  the  Germans' 
right  moves  around  the  right  of  the  Allies' 
left,  then  what  is  left  of  the  German  right 
must  be  right  where  the  Allies  left. 
But  if  the  German  right's  left  is  left  right 
where  the  Allies'  left's  right  was  right  be- 
fore the  Allies  left,  then  the  left  is  left  right 
where  the  right  was  right  before  the  left's 
right  left  the  right's  left.  Is  this  right? 
BLANCHARD,   '19. 


A   Tragedy   in   One   Act 

Scene  I.  A  little  wall  space  in  our  Com- 
mercial Department. 

Mr.  Fulton,  our  dignified  Commercial 
teacher,  is  seen  before  the  mirror  reserved 
exclusively  for  girls,  caressing  his  fast- 
disappearing  locks  of  hair. 

Voices  from  the  rear:  "Caught  in  the 
act." 

Mr.  Fulton,  piteously:  "I  have  to  know 
just  where  they  are  placed  I  have  so  few." 
(Hasty  curtain) 


"NUMBER  13" 

Some  people  think  13  is  an  unlucky 
number,  but  here  are  some  of  the  good 
things  it  represents.  There  are  13  stripes 
in  the  American  flag,  there  were  13  colonies 
when  the  United  States  was  first  formed, 
13  stars  on  both  front  and  back  of  United 
States  silver  money,  13  feathers  in  each 
wing  of  the  national  bird,  13  leaves  on  the 
olive  twig  in  one  of  the  eagle's  claws,  13 
arrows  in  the  other,  13  letters  in  "E  Plur- 
ibus  Unum"  and  13  letters  in  the  Presi- 
dent's name,   Woodrow  Wilson. 

RUTH  F.  BUTLER,  '19. 


VACATION 

Oh  for  the  days  of  vacation, 

When  lessons  are  past  and  gone. 

No  more   Latin  recitations. 

And  no  more  equations  so  long. 

No  Algebra,   Hist'ry  or  Science 
To   puzzle   each   one «;  tired   brain, 

No    vexed    pupil's   look   of   defiance. 
When  teacher  has  scolded  in  vain. 

Then    comes    the    day,    "Graduation," 
With  Seniors'  dignified  air. 

Which    ends   in    the   long   vacation. 
That  to  Freshmen  seems  so  fair. 

IDA  M.  LOW,  '19. 


Here's  to   the   fellow  who   reads  his   "De- 
bater" 
And   reads   it   all    alone; 
For  there's  many  a  fellow,  reads  another's 
"Debater" 
When  he  ought  to  be  reading  his  own. 


The  night  was  dark  and  stormy, 

And  the  sun  was  shining  bright; 
The    young    man's    lips    were    sealed. 

As  he  yelled  with  all  his  might. 
"Shoot  and  kill  be  if  you  dare. 

But  spare  my  life,"  he  cried. 
The  villain  shot  his  head  off. 

Then  killed  him  till  he  died. 

A  maid  was  coming  down  the  path; 

Her  form  was  bent  with  age. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  laughter. 

And  her  face  was  full  of  rage. 
She   recognized  the  dy/ng  man. 

And  cried  aloud,  "Who  is  he?" 
He  lifted  up  his  headless  corpse 

And  cried,  "Oh  look!  it's  Lizzie." 

PEARL  WITHAM,  '16. 


OUR  JANITOR 

Our  janitor,  we  pity  him 
As  all  good  people  must, 

For  every  morning,  poor  old  man, 
Again  returns  to  dust. 

—Ex. 


It  was  a  hot  December  morning. 

On  a  good  old  April  day. 
We   children   started   on   our   skates. 

To  cut  the  Autumn  hay. 

The  sky  was  overcast  with  blue, 

The  sun  could  not  be  seen. 
And  all  around,  the  snowclad  hills 

Were  covered  o'er  with  green. 

We  reached  the  wharf,  and  in  our  boat, 

We  soon  were  on  our  way. 
Eight  miles  from  sea,  right  near  the  shore, 

We  cut  twelve  tons  of  hay. 

And  now  my  little  rhyme  is  done, 

And  soon  I  home  will  race. 
I  know  this  thing  has  got  no  sense, 

But  something  must  fill  space. 

FRANCIS  MACKENZIE. 


Freshmen — saucy 

Sophomores — brassy 
Juniors — bossy 

Seniors — classy. 

EMMA  WHEELER. 


Henry    F.    Miller    &    Sons    Piano    Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Grand  Pianos  Player  Grand  Pianos 

Upright  Pianos  Player  Upright  Pianos 

and  Player  Actions 


Factory  Boston  Warerooms 

Wakefield,  Mass.  395  Boylston  St. 


What  Does  Membership   Offer 

— in  the — 

Y.  M.   C.  A. 


All  regular  membership  privileges  together  with 
use  of  gymnasium  and  shower  baths;  bowling 
alleys,  pool,  billiards  at  membership  rates  and 
social  events  from  time  to  time 

HIGH  SCHOOL  MEMBERSHIP  $5.00 
[Less  than  1 1-2  cents  a  day] 


L.    L.    MCMASTER 
NENA/SDEALER  AND  STATIONER 


Xmas  Dressings  Fountain  Pens 

Cards 
Xmas  Postals  10c  per  dozen 


Dectrical  Maisage                      Razors  Honed 

Harvey  D.  Cann 

Hair   Dresser 

C.  A.  BOWSER 

19  Albion  Street                    Wakefield.  Mass, 

Compliments  of 

f mrfB0  ®i|fatr0 

Ir.  31.  OTilltam  drdomell 

uimm 

Class  of  1888, 

W. 

H. 

S. 

wujyi 

Who  can  supply  the  Best  Class 
Pin  for  the  Money? 

H.    S.    SORENSON 

The  Jeweler 
Opposite  ITEM  Building 

Compliments  ot 

Dr.  W.  D.  Donovan 

Compliments  of 

A.  T.   LOCKE 

LUMBER 

Grattan  Baking   Co. 

FANCY  BAKERS 
Ice  Cream  and  Catering 

Tel.  Con.                           57  Albion  St. 
Wakefield,  Mass. 

WHEN  YOU  WANT  THE 

BEST   ICE   CREAM 

TRY 

C  U R  TIS 

SSonnci  &  2)utton 

®l^  Corner  DruG  Store 

(Established  1847) 

WaltefielD,  /Cass. 

E.  K.  BOWSER 

Grace  Lowell  Bradbury 

iBimi\tx  of  Ringing 

296  Main  Street               703  Pierce  Building 
Melrose,  Mass.                     Copley  Square 

Boston,  Mass. 
Tel.  Mel.  683-4 

BOURDON 

STUDIO 

PHOTOG  R APHS 

Picture 

Frames 

449     MAIN 

STREET 

WAKEFIELD, 

MASS. 

HARDING    UNIFORMS 

FOR 

ALL  MILITARY  ORGANIZATIONS 


New  Army  Olive  Drab  Sweaters        $4.00 

SILK  FLAGS  AND  MEDALS 


THE  HARDING  UNIFORM  and  REGALIA  CO. 

22  SCHOOL  STREET  -  -  BOSTON 

For  Sleighing  Parties  and 
.  .  Straw  Rides  .  . 

—CONSULT— 

KILLORIN 

Phone  146 -W 


DIEGES   & 

"If  we  made  it, 

CLUST 

its  right" 

CUPS 

MASS. 

CLASS  PINS 

FRA  TERN  IT  Y  PINS 

CLASS  RINGS 
MEDALS  and 

NEW     LAWRENCE 

149   TREMONT  Street 

building 

Boston. 
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Winship,  Boit  &  Co. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 


*' Harvard    Mills"    and     **Merode 
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Harvard  Knitting  Mill 
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THE 

WALTON    SHOE 
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FOR    BOYS    AND    GIRLS 


•IT    WILL    WEAR- 


